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§_# Important political rs and events crowd up- 
on us, and we shal} make pa exertion to give a full 
political history of the times. We think it probable that, 
in the ensuing six months, we shall have more matter of 
deep interest to publish, than has been given during any 
jike period since the close of the war. 

Another communication from our correspondent 
at Cinéinnati, on ‘‘power and velocity,’ and.in reply to 
E. H. has been received—but at too late a period for in- 
sertion in the present sheet. It shall have a place in the 
next ReeisTER. 
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FrourRAND GRAIN. There has been much fluctuation 
in the price of these articles during the present week. ‘The 
‘best Howard street flour” had fallen back to $7 75, and 
yas dull—bat, on the arrival of accounts from England to 

he 11th October, advanced to $8 75 and °9 25, by the 
quantity. Wheat, on Monday last, was sold at from 1 85 
to 2dollars—old corn at 61 cents, new 50 to 55. 

The British accounts are not to be relied on. Without 
entertaining any disposition to deceive, ardent speculators, 
as well in commerce as in politics), deceive themsclves 
and mislead others. Whether the crep in England and 

on the continent, is really mach short, we think cannot 
yet be fully ascertained. Old wheat was selling at Liver- 
pol from 11 to 11s. 6d. per 70Ibs.—equal to about 9s. 
id. per American bushel of 60lbs. and American flour 
at 50s. pee bbl. duty paid, which latter, at the then fixed 
Baverage price of grain, was 14 shillings—say 36 shillings, 
qual to 8 dullars per barrel for the flour. It is a subject 
about which we do not often venture our advice, but we 
hink that if the farmers can obtain two dollars a bushel tor 
their wheat, they ought to sell every grain that they in- 
ead to spare. 
There has been much bustle in the flour market in 
Baltimore—the sireets seem as if filled with wagons and 


yapidly passed through many different hands. A large 
uantity, however, has been sent away—chiefly coastwise. 
The following extract of a letter from Liverpool, dated 

October 7, is important just now— 

“There has been recently considerable speculation in 

he grain market—but, whether the opinions now getting 

snto operation are founded correctly, will require some 
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gt Since the preceding was in type, we have receiv- 
ed, by way of New York, extracts from English papers 
the 18th October. The importations of flour and grain 
ad been heavy—the price had considerably declined, 
and was yet falling, and large quantities wee re | 
for the north of Spain, &c. And 80, we fear, pe 
this nine hundred and ninety ninth British bubble, ex-~ 
tending itself into the very interior of our country anddh-~ 
juring many innocent persons. Further advices, how- 
ever, should be waited for to determine the real state Of 
things. Asspeculation puffed-np the price, so specnla- 
tion may have effect to reducc it, too suddenly—or to too 
great an extent. 





Tue evecrion. The most anxious and ardent, as well 
as the most rude and ruthless political contest that ever 
took place in the United States, is now decided in the 
election ofa large majority of electors pledged to the su 
portof gen. ANDREW Jacxsow, for the presidency 
most bonorable office ia the gift of any people on earth. 
This struggic, which really commenced before the pre« 











lrays loaded with it, and, no doubt, the same parcels have | 


scnt administration was formed, bas been carried on, ip 
attack or defence, with unprecedented geal and acrimo- 
ny—too often disgraceful to the freedom of opinion aad 
of the press, remorseless of public reputation and private 
honor, and disregardful even of the sacred obligations be- 
longing to personal communication and individual con- 
fidence. it the hundredth part of what has been said 
against distinguished men, hitherto the pride and orna- 
ment of our country, might be aceepted as plain uavar- 
nished truth, they should rather be committed to our 
penitentiaries for life, than be held up as examples before 
the people. Certainly, we are the friends ot free discus- 
sion; but have always deplored that licentiousness which 
degrades the character of our nation, and would reduce 
to its own level the most worthy and the best of our citi- 
zens, and render them fit associates only for the meanest 
and basest of the human race. But this, perhaps, is a 
part of the tax that must be paid for liberty enjoyed. 
the power to do good contains, in itself,a power to do 
jharm, and will not submit to any other regulation than 
| what a sound morality imposes—the ‘‘still small voice”? 








- of which is too often silenced in the ardor of electioneer- 


‘ing. But we would rather encounter this—superadded 


ime to decide—in the meantime, I hope the farmers of | to any, the most flagrant, abuses of the rights we possess, 


he middle states will be getting clear of their superfluous 
stock at a good price. 
“The crop of potatoes in Ireland has been uncom- 
only aba t, more so than for some years, which 
iit leave the whole of the wheat crop applicable to this 
buntry——anhd the supply from that quarter is immense— 
Vhat designing speculators can accomplish on public 
pinion, has been tested in 1825, and has shown the little 
lependence that can be placed on estimates of interested 
artics—and if the fears now prevailing of defivieney be 
ust, the government has exhibited a gross ignorance of, 
d inattention to, the true state of the country, in not 
artier providing for so important an exigency.” 
§C#The London Free Press says—‘bread is daily 
dvancing and the present prospect is that it will advance 
9 a price far beyond the reach of the mass of the com- 
nunity”—that “the French are buying up corn every 
vhere on the continent”—that of ‘‘the state of the manu- 
icturers we have most disastrous tidings” —that **moncy 
sabundant in the hands of a few,” but becoming exces- 
vely scarce “with the middling classes”—that Ireland is 
nan es condition, ‘‘the violence of the Orangemen 
xceeding that of the Catholic legclers;” but these things 
ciug mixed with complaints against the government, in- 
‘uces us to suppose that they may be exaggerated. It is 
ertain, however, that there hasbeen a considerable rise 
the price of grain—that Ireland is greatly disturbed, 


4 — many are asking themselves the question, ?hat’s 
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than permit questions that should be settled by the ballot 
to be influenced by the Sayouct. We had rather endure 
the tempest of liberty, than repose in the calm of despote 
ism. ‘Ihe majority must needs be presumed correct— 
or, atleast, be submitted to; the minority possessing @ 
right to remonstrate and reason, and peaceably gain the 
ascendancy, if it can—moderation being observed by both 


| parties. 


The friends of gen. Jackson have calculated rouch on 
the reformations that he will bring about; those of Mr. 





| 
| 


Anams have believed that our affairs were administered in 
the most able and best manner practicable, and withtan in- 
tense and enlightened view to promote the public good, 
Restilis will prove which of the parties have been mis- 
tsken. And, however sincere may have been the apprce 
bation of any of the measures of the present admin 
tion—-itis obligatory on them to judge that which is about 
to commence by its fruits, and not themselves fall into 
that error whieh they rightfally condemned in their op- 
ponents, 

_4n_unusual degree of alarm is felt for the preserra- 
tion of our institutions. ‘These are immensely more im- 


portant than the person of a president, or the cha 


nges in 
office that may follow a new selection. Vo the body of 


the people it isa matter of indifference, whether Jouw 
Quincy Apams or ANDREW Jackson holds the seat of 


the chief magistrate, being interested anly in the measures 








recommended and adopted. [t has been apprehended, 
by one party, that the old and established policy of dur 
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government, as wel) as in its foreign as its domestic rela- 
tions, will be materially change:!—but the other has prom- 
ised reformation with improvement. .We shail feel that 
our country is blessed, it permitted to remain in its pre- 
sent general condition—for the ‘signs of the times” shew 
the 5 ate of contentions more pregnant with évil—cal- 
culated more deeply to interest the best heads and hearts 
of all men, of every denommation, than the business of 
an election possibly can do. A president, even if dis- 
posed to do wrong, (which must not be presumed in ad- 
vance), may be restrained by the people, operating 
through the other branches of the government—but when 
large portions of the people themselves shall be willing’to 
do wrong, then fear will come upon us for the welfare of 
our country. 

The present condition of the United States requires an 
exertion of the greatest degree of moderation and care. 
Certain momentous questiens are about to be submitted 
for further argument and decision. Among these is the 
principle of protecting the national industry—of encou- 





raging and furthering internal improvements——and an ad- 
justment of the deficate relations between some of the 
southern states and the remnants of the Indian tribes vet 
located, within their territorial limits. In New York, 
Pennsylvania and the west,gen. Jackson has been sup- 
ported as the firm friend of the tariff and of internal im- 





prevements—but in the south, he has been as zealously 
sustained by those who deny the right and constitutional- | 
it 
tenets,” believed, by them, to be seriously injured by | 
the tariff and internal improvement laws. Hither party | 
wiil then prefer its opposing claim upon him—and the 
issue between the resolution of the north and west to | 
weserve, and of the south to abrogate, these laws, is | 


ked to with intense anxiety, What middie ground | 
ean be taken, we know not; but ia the present irritated | 


state of the public mind, it is the imperious duty of every 


of these things, as being the friend of “southern in- | 


reflecting ‘citizen, (who feels and knows that he has a 
country justly to be proud of, and the best system of go- | 


vernment eyer yet devised to secure the happiness of | 


— 


vorable to the election of gen. Jackson. : A few tow, 
were yet to be heard from which were not expected me 
affect the result. 


' York it seems that 18 Jackson and 16 Ad: 
ita have been chosen by the people—the two > 


chosen by the college will make the vote of the state 9 
to 16. It is stated that 18 Jackson members of congres 
have been elected—and probably 19; if the latter, th 
state of parties in the delegation will remain as it is, MM, 
Van Buren hag been elected governor, and Mr. Thron, 
lieut. governor, by large majorities over Messrs. Thom» 
son and Granger. But we fies not a return of the votes 
oy an aceOunt of those given to the anti-masonic cand. 
dates, 


Pennsylvama gave 101,652 votes for the Jackson tic. 
et, and 50,848 for the Adams list of electors—majorit; 
50, 804. ; 

{In Marviand, as before stated, the electors stand, j 
Adams, 5 Jackson.- ‘The vote in the district not certain}; 
heard from when our last paper went to press, whic) 
elects two electors, stood thus— 


Jackson. Adams, 
Washington 2087 1743 
Frederick 50-14 3574 
Majority in Hauver’s, frederick 115 se 
Majority in Alleghany 116 5327 
5362 
5327 


Juckson Majority 35 in the district, 
So Messrs. Tyler and Fitzhugh, (J.) have beaten j 
Messrs. Baltzell and Price (A.) by an average majority 
of 35 votes. 
In Worth Carolina, so far as the returns are at band, 
the Jackson ticket has prevailed by a large majority. 
In Georgia the **Troup” or **Crawford”’ ticket, has 
succeeded by a large vote over the “Clarke” ticket. We 
regard both tickets as pledged to the support of general 


himself and his children), to gather up all his energies, | Juckson—but some of the “Clarke” papers intimate the 


and prepare himself to act as emergencies shall require; | 


not violently, except of dreadful necessity: but, by the 


force Of opinion and example, to restrain the violent, and | 
prevent the hot-headed from running into moral or overt | 


contrary as to the **Troup” ticket. 

George M. Troup has been chosen by the legislature 
of Georgia, to be a senator of the United States for six 
years from the 4th day of March next, to succeed Mr. 


treason against their country. The first has an inevita- Cobb. Mr. T. received nearly an unanimous vote. 


ble tendency to weaken the bands that make us one | 


eople—the other has for its object to breakthem. And 
this will be the more indispensable perhaps, from the 
jmmmediate operations of rival candidates, seeking the suc- 
cession to the presidency, cven at this early period—one 
from the north, another from the south, rallying to them- 
selves the elements of opposition in respect to the great 
questions referred to, and adding to the heat and confusion 
incident to discussions so important. While we are free 
to conféss that we are not altogether a¢ ease in respect to 
these things—we still have faith and confidence, that our 
institutions possess a moral power sufficient to resist per- 
verted fecling, and to sustain themselves through ever 
trial to which they may be subjected. Without this fait 
and this confidence, we should‘*despair of the republic,” 
and feel willing to adopt the aristocratical maxim, that 
“the people are their own worst enemies,” and incapable 
of self-govertiment. We cannot do this—a majority may 
be mistaken or misJed—but it will not remain so. And, 
while we believe that gen. Jackson, as president of the 
United States, cannot accomplish the wishes of his too 
sanguine friends, we are entirely willing to hope that-he 
willalso dispel the fears of his most decided opponents. 
We dare not yield to an opinion, that the duration of 
this republic depends upon the election of its chief ma- 

istrate, however intercsting such election may be. Mr. 

dams will retire from office with unsullied hands, 
with a private character that has resisted any hostile test, 
and a public reputation increased by every assault made 
upon it—and we anxiously desire that gen. Jackson, 


having served the period for which he shall be elected, | 


may return again to priyate life with the same degree of 
approbation that led to his present exalted standing in the 
republic. 


Execrions. The returns from WVew Hampshire shew 


09 


odie | 





Mr. Cobb having resigned his seat in the senate, !i- 
ver H. Prinee has been chosen to fill the vacancy thu 
occasioned. 

Goy. Forsyth has issued his proclamation, declaring 
George R. Gilmer, Richard H. Wilde, Wiley Thomp- 
son, Fast M. Wayne, Charles E. Haynes, Thos F, Fo 
ter and Wilson Lumpkin, to be duly eleeted represeut?- 
tives of Georgia, in the congress of the United States, fa 
the next term of two years. s 

Forty-four counties in Oj/io give the following agg" 

tes— 


For the Jackson electoral ticket §4,200 votes 


For the Adams do. (do. 50,307 
Majority for the Jackson ticket 3,893 


So that the Jackson electors are chosen by the majo" 
Pi just stated. In reference to the returns, the Stat 
ournal says: 


It is possible that when the votes shall be fully 
counted out by the proper officers—a business in whic 
they are now engaged, and which will probably reqa' 
until Saturday to get through with—some errors may be 
discovered in the above, though not sufficient in amoutt 
to change the result. , 

The same paper contains some additional returns 
relation to the late gubernatorial election. The aggt™ 

ate of votes given for Trimble is 51,904, and for Cam) 

ell 50,051. he editor adds—A few small counties 
main to be heard from, which will nly increase 
governor Trimble’s present majority, bat cannot, under 
any circumstances, vary the result, so as to prevent his 
re-election. 

‘In Kentucky, though the returns are not nearly all" 
there is no doubt but that the Jackson electors ticke' 
has succeeded by a considerable majority—say from 9" 


775 votes for the Adams ticket, and 19,555 for that fa- | 5000, 
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In Indiana it is probable that the Jackson ticket has 
prevailed, The other states not heard from, or else 
fully noticed in our preceding accounts. 

fF As before observed, so sook as complete sets of 
the returns of votes reach us, we sh«ll preserve them. 
At present it is usetess to take trp our room with partial 
statements of counties. The preceding embraces all 
the facts at present desired to be known; and the vote | 
for presifent, so far as ascertained, stands thus: 

For Mr. Adams—Maine 8, New Hampshire 8, Mas- | 
sachusetts 15, Connectient 8, Vermont 7, New York 16, 
New Jersey 8, Delaware 3, Maryland 6—79. 

For gen. Jackson— Maine 1, New York 20, Pennsyl- 
vania 2%, Maryland 5, Virginia 24, North Carolina 15, 
Georgia 8, Kentucky 14, Ohio 16, Indiana 5-196. 

Not heard from—Rho'e Island, South Carolina, Ten- | 
nesseeé, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Hlinois and | 
Missouri; all which, except Rhode Island and Louisiana, 
are as conceded to gen. Jackson, so that he will be | 
elected by a very large majority. We shall present a | 
full tabular statement at some future period, shewing all | 
the votes in the several states, ke. 





' 
| 
a | 

Tar Sovrn Canorina petrcatrion. We promptly | 
give place to an address from Mr. Hayne, accompanied | 
with statements trom Messrs. Martin, Drayton, Ham- | 
ilton and Carter, in reply to the publication of Mr. | 
Mitchell, inserted in the last Reeisrer. Mr. Harne, | 
we think, does away the idea that any measures were | 
gegeetes and adopted dy the meeting, to effect the serious | 
and important matters charged by Mr. Mitchell, of whom | 
Mr. Hayne speaks in terms of much personal severity— | 
but the facts admitted, or adduced by the senator from S. 
Carolina, exhibits the prevalence ot feelings of an awful 
character, and would shew that Mr. Mitchell might have | 
mistaken, what should have been more properly regard- | 
ed as individual remarks, for determinations of the meet- 
ing; and an examination of the whole subject is uot at all 
satisfactory. We merely suggest these things, not in- 
tending to make ourselves a party to the general charges 
of Mr. Mitchell against the mecting, or the sayings of 


iJackson Republican, and of which he was the author, 








a a ee ee 


er me - a 


evils of most terrific magnitude. Still, he reeommends 
thata strong remonstrance against the tariff law shall 
be made to the senate of the United States—and that 
the people of Georgia shall substitute for the manufac 
tures of Europe and of the northern and eastern states, 
those of their own household. It is by these means 
alone that he thinks relief may be obtained from the 
‘‘wretched system,” as he calls it. 








Mr. Monkokg, late president of the United States, hag 
been very ill, but, we are happy to learn, was recovering 
from his indisposition. A short time since his family seat 
in Albemarle was sold to pay his debts; and, reduced toa 
state of poverty, it is intimated that he will make his . 
home in New York, with one of his daughters, married 
to Samnel L. Governeur, esq. who has been appointed 
postmaster of that city. A delicate compliment to the 


| ex-president anit his son-in-law, who is represented ag 


avery deserving gentleman. A hope, however, is exe 
pressed, that ecrtam claims yet existing inst the U, 
States may be adjusted and paid, by which fhe can regain. 
his property, and peaceably, and in comfort, end his days 
in his native Virginia~as we most heartily wish that he 
may. 





Mr. Grirs. We expected this week to have publish« 
ed something from the pen of Mr. Giles, in regard to the 
matters set forth in our lest paper, in pursuance 
our established rnie,—but the **Enquirer” has nothing 
on the subject, except a “communication” without any 
signature, and as written hy another person, vindicating 
his conduet in appearing before the public on recent ove 
casions—which it is not within our rule to insert. We 
mention this only for information. 

INTERESTING TRIAL. The New York Evening Pest 
of Monday says:—A criminal prosecution of a singulat 
nature has been instituted at Goston against Theodoré 
Lyman, Jr. esq. for a publication which appeared in the 


On the 29th of October, the letter of Mr. Jefferson to gow, 





the particular individuals composing it. We would rather 
that the whole should be obliterated from the remem- 
brance of all men, unless, for the public safety, it is pro- 
per that the facts should be laid before the people for 
judgment. 

The folowing sentence from Mr. Hamilton’s commu- 


nication hes particularly arrested our attention. it is ra- | 
ther dark and mysterious—and we wish that he had been | 


more explicit;—but must have reference toa certain un- 
derstanding which we have o'ten insisted was hid con- 
derning tlie tariff, and which, we think, was determinately 
shewn by the votes given in the table that we published 
a short time ago. 

**We all appeared to be ander a very high degree of 
excitement at this new act of injustice against our constitu- 
ents, which tad been marked by circumstances of un- 
kindness, not to say BAD FAITH, on the part of some of our 
political friends, which filled us with indignation and 
diemay.”” 





Grorera, We havea copy of gov. Forsyih’s message to 
the legislature of this state, which commenced its session 
on the Srd inst. It is, in many respects, an important 

aper, and we shall speedily insert it. The leading sub- 


jeets are the Cherokee lands and the tariff. He recom- , 


mends that the laws of the state shall be exerted over the 


lands oceupied by the Cherokees, within the limits of | 


Georgia—and would thus, at once, do away the constitn- 


tion and laws which the Indians have established for | 


themselves. We hop: that nothing will be done hastily 
in this business—which, on ecittrer sile, is beset with diffi- 


_ culties, and requires a great degree of forbearance and 


¢are. Asto the tariff—though decidedly opposed to and 
severely reprohating ihe law,he as decidedly rejects the 
idea that a law of the United States may be rendered nuga- 
tory by the act ofa state; and will not allow that an excise 
may be levied hy Georgia on the productions of the Pre 
ple ofanother member ofthe union. For these sound and 
fonstitutional principles, Mr. Forsyth will obtain the 


thanks of all men whose irritated f-ctings have not led | 


them into error—an error which, ii persevered in, would 
of itself disjoint the federal government, and bring aboat 


Giles and Mr. Adams’ statement, which appeared in thé 
National intelligencer, were published in the Jackson 
publican, accompanied by some remarks, in whieh Mr, 
Daniel Webster was said to be one of the persons te 
whom the presient referred in charging upon the federal 
party and their leaders a plot to dissolve the union, and @ 
traitorous correspondence with a toreign government. 

[For this Mr. Webster has instituted an uction against 
Mr. Lyman. | 

F.vnore is in 4 very curious and interesting conditiol, 
| Russia appears baffled im her designs apon Turkey, ef 
! least for the present, after suffering immense losses 
men in battle and by sickness, through the hardships aad 
privations which they encountered. Turkey has bees 
rouscd to exertions far beyond expectation, and, wi 
great firmness, hus met (he humerous difficulties that Gre 
,compassed and e:nbarrassed her. We hear little ahout thé 
' Greeks—the war against the few that remain of them for 
'combat, having been probably arrested by the Invasiva 4 
ithe Russians, tlre presence of the French army in the 
| Morea, and the powcrtul flects cruising in the Archipes 
Mago, &e. France appears to be gathering her strength 
;as ifto meet some great emergeney. She is somewhat 
disordered in her finanees, and a little distracted 
| political fends, but possesses a mighty power for act 
whenever it shall be required. Great Britain, having 
| gigantic means for annoyanee or to support het pretej 
sions, seems looking on, not well knowing what to do- 
ipressed dowa by her public debt and unsettled in bel 
| domestic polities, there isadded an excessive exciter 
tin treland, and the apprehension of a scarcity of breads 
but she has an overwhelming naval foree fitted for ae 
ition, and-her pasts are strongly gariisoned and well sug 
plied w ith troops for extraordinary operations. Austra 
has gathered and arrangeda miglity military foree, 2 
may be said to be lying. on her arms, waiting events~=an 
\ ready to act against either the Russians or the Turks, 
' poliey shall dictate or necessity impose. Spain is in 
njoyment of every blessing which the most stepid 
mmnacy can vonter tpon a country—misarah le and poo 
soriculture, manufactures and commerce destr6ved, en 
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Without safety for persons or property; the whole nation | tissue of the ludicrous, which was bagpiene by the dee 


parently over-run with gangs, or partics of loyal | fendant pleading his own cause. 
ted Hoban intolerant and wicked priests, or | Saturday, and could not 
outrageous brigands, preying upon one another, and all | following Tuesday att P. 


ord 


om ey Say args the poor. Portugal may be consider- 
edas ina state of revolution—the worthless Miguel, 
however, has made himself master of the throne, and 
filled the dungeons with those whom tlie executioner 
suffered to remain alive. ‘The young queen has arrived 
in a, AO whether any great effort will be made 
in her If does not yet appear. We rather suppose 
that nothing will be done in the present unsettled state of | 
things, unless by cautious negotiations. Sweden and} 
Denmark, with Prussia, the Netherlands, and the Ger- 
man kingdoms and states, are quiet, and probably pros- 

much increased attention having been paid to 
manufactures and internal improvements, the people are 
rapidly recovering from the effects of the desolating wars 





in which they were not long since engaged, and popula- 
tion isadvancing. Jialy remains as it was—divided into | 


numerous principalities or powers, and every day de- 
seending further and. further from her ancient dignity. | 
Some few of the states are comparatively prosperous— 
but on the whole, oof Spain, Italy is the most de- | 
graded and miserable of the civilized world—flled with 
robbers and beggars, and prinecs and priests. 


The common opinion seems to be that a general war 
will pretty speedily take place, though for what partien- 
iar cause is not stated, exceptto grow out of the condi- 
tion of Turkey and Grecee. In this state of things it is 
well that we are sv far removedl from the scene vf action, 
and have so little interest or feeling in the politics or 
quarrels ofthe old world. By preserving our present | 

ul relations with all nations, we may profit by | 
lr dissensions, while regretting the waste of human 
life and human happiness through the jealousy and am- 
bition or withering oppression of kings. 








APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. PVilliam Creigh- 
fom, junior, (at present a representative in congress from 
the state of Ohio, and just re-elected for another term), 
~ has_been appointed, by the president, judge of the Unit- 
ed States’ court for the district of Ohio, in the room of 
jadge Byrd, deceased, and has accepted the appointment. 


Ewrronrat cuances. Mr. Frederick S. Hill bas been 


he jury retired on 
upon a verdict upto the 
. when they were di 
ed, a new pannel ordered, and of course, a new trial, 
His majesty’s lieges appear to act tardily in — 
offences against his royal person, as among the disc 
jurors buttwo were in favor of finding against the 
loyal editor, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

Advices to the llth ult. have been received at New 
York from Liverpool. ‘Phey principally relate to the 
corn market, in which there is great sy Khong caused, 
no doubt, by a partial failure of the crops, butkept up by 
dealers and speculators, who make the most of calamities 
real or imaginary. The approach of ‘‘famine prices” 
appears has been disregarded by the government, and 
the papers are loud in their complaints of this policy, 
which is attributed to a fear of offending the landed inter- 
est, now reaping an abundant harvest from the distresses 
of the people, who are to be compelled to live on halfa 
pint of oat meal per day, before the corn laws can be so 
far relaxed as to permit the importation of foreign grain, 


A letter from Liverpool, dated the 11th ult. says:—A 


| large lot of Indian corn, in bond, sold at 29s; another, due 


ty paid at 40 per 480 Ibs.; and for a pareel of American 
flour, to arrive, warranted new, 35s per barrel, in bond, 
has been realized. Quotations—wheat, English, old, 11 
a lis6d per 70 Ibs.; new, 10s 6d and 11s 3d.; Canada, 
duty paid, If a 11s 6d; flour, American, sour, in bopd, 
32 a 34s tor old, and 34 a 35s for new; Canada, sweet, 
duty paid, 34 a 35s. 


Average price of corn for the last week—wheat, 60s 
id; barley, 32s 8d. Aggregate average for the six weeks 
which regulates the duty—wheat, 60s 11d; barley, 32s 
4d. Duty on foreign coru—wheat, 26s 8d; barley, 13s 
10d; eats, 12 3d; rye 22s 9d. 


The prospect of the ports being opened for foreign grain 
has caused another rapid rise in the price of oar flour, 
grain, &c,. aud large shipments are making in anticipation 
thereof. 

‘Lhe British government have acknowledged the Rase 
sian blockade of the Dardanelles, which extends only to 
the exclusion of the contraband of war. 








associated with Mr. Hale in the editorial department of 
the Boston “Daily Advertiser; and Mr. Gooch who, for 
the last cight years, has been connected with Mr. Ritchie 
inthe publication of the *‘Richmond Enquirer,”’ has re- 
tired from the establishment, and Mr. John L. Cook re- 
ceived as a partner in his stead. 


ET 

Satr. By returns made from the several (owns in the 
county of Barnstable, Mass. to the collector of Barnstable 
district, it appears that 384,254 bushels of salt have been 
made in that county the present yeav—59,198 feet of 
works have also been built. The largest quantity was 
made in the town of Yarmouth, being 61,050 bushels. 

[Aew Bed. Cour. 





Lemieantiend 

Mextco. The United States ship ornet, eapt. Clax- 
t0n, arrived at New York on the 19th inst. She has lost 
during her cruise, three midshipmen and six seamen_by 
the yellow fever, which still prevails on board, She 
brings information that the commotions which have 
for some time past agitated the republics of Mexico, are 
about coming to an end.—-General Santa Anna, who had 
raised the standard of revolt, was left blockaded in the 
eastle of Perote with 1,000 troops, by Gen. Rincon, 
with an overwhelming force, and his fall was daily ex- 
peeted. 

The election of Pedraza, late secretary of war, to the 
residency, had caused great satisfaction, and a loan of 
$00,000 has been effected from the merchants, without 

compulsion, as soon as the result was known. 


Damayrine Tat xine! Mr. Crampton the editor of 
the Montreal Examiner, has been tried at York, U. C. for 
‘damning the king’! ‘The trial is said to have beena 


The following paragraph from the Liverpool Chroni- 
cle, confirms the rumors which have heretofore reached 
us, of the intention of the ministry to adjust the Catholic 
question at the approaching session of parliament: 

Report says that the cabinet are engaged in framing a 
vill for the emancipation of the Catholics, We hope this 
| report may he true, for we are convinced that every day’s 

news will more confirm the opinions which we have o 
expressed on the necessity of yielding the just claims of 
our Catholic brethren. We trust, too, that the measure 
now in course of preparation, may be a full and complete 
one, for no other would release us from the agitation of the 
question. ‘The Catholics might, some years ago, have ate 
cepted with gratitude, smneothinn short of absolute and une 
qualified emancipation. But that day has passed, the whole 
population of Catholic Ireland is deeply impressed with 
the justice of their claims, and nothing short of justice 
will satisfy them. In the mean time we rejoice to per- 
ceive that troops are pouring into the north of Ireland, 
for we feel assured that the tranquility of that kingdom 
is more endangered Oy the intemperance and Blood 
thirsty violence of the Brunswick clubs, than from any 
other cause. What does the bishop of Down mean, by 
permitting one of his clergy to retain the power of admin- 
istering the sacrament, after uttering a wish for the shed- 
ding of human blood? 

The Catholics have a powerful friend in earl Grosven- 
or, who, in a recent speech, warmly deprecated the course 
pursued by lord Kenyon and the duke of Newcastle, who 
have lately distinguished themselves in a severe and bit- 
ter proscription of this degraded portion of British sub- 
jects, denouncing O‘Connell as one who should have 
been long since hung for his treasonable doings. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

It is now nearly certain that the Russians will be com- 

pelled to fall back from hefore Choumla, and take up 
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their winter. quarters. The Journal des Debats of the 
7th Oct. contains another Russian bulletin, under date of 
September 2d, which complains in sad terms of the want 
of forage before that fortress, and says, that it will com- 
the Russians to makea retrogade movement. “It 
then adds” says the Morning Herald, ‘‘that the head 
uarters of the second army will be again transferred to 
Jenn ; that the hospitals and heavy artillery had 
already taken that route; and that the army itself would 
bly in to move on the 12th or 13th. This im- 
nt intelligence is conclusive as to the difficulties in 
which the Russians are entangled. It is also the clearest 
ssible indication of the extraordinary activity display- 
ea by the Turkish cavalry, who, asthe last advices from 
Constantinople stated, constantly hovered round the Rus- 
sian army, and extended their excursions as far as the 
Danube, Italso shows that the army of the grand vizier 
had formed a janction with that of Hussien pacha. 


. The Tarkish balletin received at Boston via Smyrna, 
was received at Paris on the 7th October, together with 
another bearing date at Choumla, Sept. 2d, three days 
later—it is as follows:— 

On Sunday, the 3ist of August, the seraskier sent 
7000 horse under Alisch pacha, to harrass the rear of the 
enemy’s camp. This general proceeded towards Jen- 
nibazar, four leagues from Choumla, and having attacked 
with impetuosity the littl Russian camp which was 
there, an action ensued, which continued four whole 
hours, the result of which, by the favor of the AImighty, 
was most glorious to the Ottoman arms. “The Russians 
were defeated, and obliged to retreat into the surround- 
ing woods. ‘The enemy lost 200 killed and 20 prisoners 
in the affair. <A pretty considerable number of cavalry 





horses, and above 200 oxen which fell into our hands, ! 


were distributed among the troops. 
handred provision wagons. 


We set fire to onc} latter exerted herself beyond all calculation. 


-_— 


the Morea, after having witnessed the embarkation of — 
Ibrahim pacha’s army.” On this subject the Courier - 
Francais observes, that “the unfavorable nature of the 
operations of the Russian army naturally leads the mind 
to the difficultics which France may have to encounter in 
consequence of her expedition to the Morea. If we 
may believe the reports in circulation, oar government is 
resolved to withdraw honorably from a career where an 
adventurous course might bring it among shoals and 
quicksands,”’ 

Another French writer states, the expedition to the 
Morea has effected a powerful diversion in favor of the 
Russian army; but it is probably near its close. 
French army, after having cleared the Peloponessus of 
the Eyyptians and Turks will come back to receive the 
expression of our gratitudé. The uncertainty of the 
present, and the obscurity of the fatnre, justify the mo- 
derating attitude of her king, anxious to avert from the 
bosom of Europe, all the causes of war which might 
spring up and develope themselves. They forbid on 
our parts all eccentric and adventurous movements.” 

Notwithstanding the above, the mostactive preparas 
tions were making at Toulon for fitting out transports 
and the transmission of troops to the Morea. 


Et #>Since the preeeding was prepared for the press, 
we have extracts from the Paris papers of the 16th, and 
trom Liverpool papers of the 18th ult. It segees that 
the price of grain was on the decline in England, the 
importation being very large,—and this, indeed, seems to 
be the only important matter mentioned. 
| The papers are filied with rumours and speculations 
| coneernivg the progress of the war between Russia and 
| lurkey—but there seems not much to be relied npon 
except thatthe former has suffered exceedingly, and the 
Some say 
| that the Russians were retreating to the Danube, in haste; 








The next day the troops captured a party of Russian | others that the seiges of Choumla and Varna were vigo- 


Efulans, and took from them 120 horses and 250,000 silver 


piastres, which were intended forthe payment of the 


troops before Silistria. 


The Russians captured the smal} port of Bourgas in | bee destroyed. 


.| rously continued. The Russians appear to have suffered 


greatly forthe want of water and forage—20, or 30,000 
| soldiers were said to be sick, and 4,000 horses to have 
It seems also, that the emperor had or 


the Black sea, but were compelled to retire from it at- | dered a new levy of 240,000 men—4 out of every 500. We 


tera few hours. 


The Turks ere flushed with their late | C2™not go into details, and indeed, out of the mass of con- 


| 


success, and have resolved not.to unfurl the standard of | @dictory matter it is impossible to gather the truth, 


Mahomet, as recent intelligenee from 


food, as to be unable to withstand the sorties of the 
Tarkish garrison. 


| 
the frontiers | 
represented the Russian soldiers to be in a miserable | 
state, and so much enervated by disease and the want ot | 

i 


A reinforcement of 10,000 men, with 


Results will make this known to us. 





THE CHEROKEE NATION. 
lt is well known to our readers, that the Cherokee Ine 


ae ; ‘ dians, far in advance of the remnants of the other gre 
a supply of provisions, is ordered to Varna, and the re- ? is 


port was, that the fleet would proceed to raise the block- 
ade of Varna, and cut off the chance which the Russian 
armies have in yy | into winter quarters by their trans- 

he garrison of Varna consists of 
twenty thousand men, who are full of spirits and will 


ports to Odessa. 


make a desperate defence. 


nations or tribes who once possessed the lands that we 
inhabit, have, to their improvements in agriculture ard 
the mechanic arts, added an organized government, on 
republican priaciples, established numerous schools, in-* 
vented and adopied an alphabet, and have a newspaper, 
the **Cherokee Phenix, or New Echota Gazette,” pube- - 
lished in the principal town, part in English and part in 


It is asserted that the pacha of Widdin still maintains) the Cherokee character; and on the whole, we think it 
the offensive, notwithstanding the reinforcements sent} may be sal of them, that they are better fitted for the 


from Bucharest to the Russian general Geismar. ‘The 


enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, and quite as well 


pacha, possessing a numerous cavalry, causes all the flat! inijormed of the obligations of society and the nature of 


country to be scoured to intercept the Russian convoys. 
He is said have entered Crajova and to be waiting rein- 
forcements, in order to make a serious imeursion into | 


Great Wallachia. 


There is another report that the Russians had remov- 
ed their sick and wounded from before Choumla, and 
also said they had raised the seige and were in full re- 


treat from before that fortress. 


The London money market was in a very agitated 


human rights, as some nations pretending to a much high 
er degree of civilization—tor necessity having imposed 
an abandoument of the most important of their old habits, 
they are easily prepared te accept and profit by the expr 
rience of others. In Spain, Poriugsl, &e. and in their 
former or present possessions in America, &c. as is aitin 
fest, from most unfortunate results, tuat one or two 
generations of men must pass uway before a sufficient 
degree of light and knowledge can be obtained to fit the 


state on the 9th, in consequence of the rumors afloat | people for the Shey cant of their natural rights, so lou 
( 


respecting the views of the British government touching subjected to the 


the conduct of Russia. 


gminion of ignorance and force; and al- 


lt is evident that both France | ready, perhaps, there is more safety for persons and pro- 


aad England are beginning to look with jealously upon erty» more moral power shewn in respect for the law, 
re 


the movements of Russia, and have little Cesire to as- 


sist in the subjugation of Turkey, further than they are| ferred to—and it is easy to 
compelled to act by the treaty of the 6th of July. “The 


Morning Herald of the 10th says:— 


**If any reliance can be placed upon the assertions of| exertions, and 1 


y the Cherokees, than in many parts of the countries re- 
elieve, that if permitted 
peaceably to pursue their present purposes they may re. 
main, a sole monument, to shew that the professions and 


expenditures of our government, 


the French papers, the government of France have de-| from the establishment of the constitution to this da 


termined not in any way to aid and abet the designs of} with a view to an amelioration of the condition of the In- 
Ryssia upon Turkey. 


Gazette 


‘It appears certain,” says the | dians, were not wholly in vain. 
e France, ‘that our troops will return’ from 


But Georgia desires to 
possess the lands of the Cherokees, and it is deligate and 
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difficult to establish one sovereignty within another. We | fund, to be applied under the direction ofthe president 
are not, however, called upon to discuss these things| of the United Statés for the education of the youths ef 
just now; and ‘‘sufficient for the day will be the evil/ this nation. The lands were to have been sold under 
t Ans 


the following— 
[from the Cherokee Phenix. |} 
GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHEROKEE NATION, 


tu the general council. 


we have had trials and tribulations to encounter, and in 
some instances the bad effects of intemperance have been 
experienced within the cirele of our citizens, yet, there 
is every reason to flatter us in the hope, that under wise 


civilization, morality and religion, will secure to us ani 
our posterity, an ample share of prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

Occupying your seats by the free suflrage of the peo- 
pie, under the privileges guaranteed by the constitution, 
the various subjects requiring your deliberation the pre- 
sent session will necessarily be important. The organi- 
tation of the new government, the revision and amend- 
maents of the old laws, so as to make them in unison with 
the principles of the constitution will require your atten- 
fion; and it cannot escape your wisdom that the laws 
should be short, plain and suitable to the constitution of 
the people, and to be well executed, ‘Phe judiciary sys- 
tem demands your serious deliberation, and the mode 
for conducting suits in courts; they should be free from 
all complicated formalities anid no other form should be 

uired than to let both parties know distinctly what is 
alleged, that a fair trial may be had. 

A law should be passed requiring managers and clerks 
of all public elections, to register the names of the per- 
sons voting as well as the names of the candidates to whom 
the votes are given. By observing such a course, illegal 
voters will be detected, and the elections cenducted with 
more regularity, harmony anc satisfaction. 

The public press deserves the patronage of the people, 
and should be cherished as an important vehicle for the 
diffasion of general information, and as a no less powerful 
auxiliary m asserting and supporting our political rights, 
Under this impression, we cannot doubt that you will 
continue to foster it by public support. “Phe only legis- 
lative provision necessary for conducting the press, in our 
opinion, is to guard against the admission of scurrilous 

nections of a personal character, «nd also against 
cherishing sectarian principles on religious subjects. The 
ress being the public property of the nation, it would 
l become its character, if such infringements upon the 
feelings of the people should be tolerated. In other re- 
spects, the liberty of the press should be as free as the 
breeze that glides upon the surface. 

Brom the accompanying memorial, signed by several 

ef ourrespectable citizens, together with the public trea- 
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the direction of the president in the same niatiner as the 


hese brief remarks presented themselves on reading | public lands of the United States and notwithstanding the 


repeated and urgent requests which have been made for 
the sale of these lands, and the no less repeated promise 
on the part of the general government to attend to it, 


Message of the principal chiefs of the Cherokee nation, | tor reasons unknown, they are not yet sold.— We would 


recotamend you to memoralize the president on this iin- 


-Tothe members of the committee and council, in} portant subject, and respecttully to request that the avail- 
neral council convened :—Fellow citizens—In address- | able funds may be applied to the support of the contem- 
a on this momentous occasion, we cannot, ia justice plated national academy 
- to our feelings, forbear a solemn pause, and with grate- 
ful feelings mevlitate on the many blessings which a kind 
Providence has conferred on us asa people. Although 


The several charity schools in this country under the 
immediate patronage of the benevolent societies of the 
Several states, should not eseape your notice. Although 
the superintendents of these schools, under the direction 
of respective societies, have the right of conducting then 
according to the dictates of their own discretion and judg- 
ments, yet, wihout presuming any disparagement to their 


and wholesome laws, the preponderating influence of | regulations, we would suggest the expediency of selecting: 








a“ visiting committee on the part of the nation, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting their examinations, and at such other 
times as the said committee may deem proper, and thas 
they should be required to make a general report on the 
state of improvement, &c. to be laid before the session 
ofeach general council. Such a course pursued by the 
authorities of the nation, in relation to these mstitutions, 
would no doubt excite an interest among the pupils, and 
add to the vigilance of their preceptors, and at the sanie 
| lime produce general satisfaction.—An indifferent course 
| perhaps, might eventually produce relaxation and apathy 
ia their operations; and we should endeavor to avuid the 
dishonor of any cireamstance which might possibly take 
place, that would defeat the fondest expectations of those 
upon whose benefaction they are founded. 

The cireumstance of our government assuming a new 
character, under a constitutional form and on the prinei- 
ples of republicanism, has, in some degree, excited the 
sensations of the public characters of Georgia; and it is 
sincerely to be regretted that this excitement should have 
been manifested by such glaring expressions of hostility 
to our true interests. By the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, our relation to the United States, as recognized by 
existing treaties, is not in the least degree affected; -but, 
on the contrary, this improvement in our government is 
strictly in accordance with the recommendations, views 
and wishes of the great Washington, ander whose au- 
spicious administration our treaties of peace, friendship 
aud protection, were made, aud whose policy-in. regard 
to Indian eivilization has been strictly pursued by the sub- 
sequent administrations. 

The pretended claim of Georgia to a portion of our 
land is alleged on the followmg principles. First, by 
discovery; secondly, by conquest; thirdly, by compact. 

We shall endeavor briefly to elucidate the character of 
this claim. In the first place, the Europeans by the 
skilland enterprize of their adventurers, discovered this 
vast continent, and found it inhabited exclusively by In- 
dians of various tribes; and by a pacific courtesy and de- 
Signing stratagems, the aboriginal proprietors were in- 
duced to permit a people from a foreign clime .to plant 
colonies, and, without the consent or knowledge of the 
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surer, you will discover that farther indulwence is called 
© for in behalf of the public debtors, and it is for your wise | 
dom to determine whether it would be just and proper, | 
that the law requiring the treasurer to cal! m all the mo- 
ney loaned out, should be amen:led, so 2s to give further | 
indulgence to the borrowers, that the payments may be 
made by reasonable instalments. Owing to the extreme } 
Scarcity of money from the generat pressure in business, 
such indulgence would, no doubt, be a great relief; and 
the probable distress and ruin, {irr the sacrifices of pro- 
perty, conse uent from public sites, may be averted. | 
Alter receiving the treasurer’s report and ascertaining | 
the true condition of the podlic tunds, it will also be 
your rovinite to ‘ctermine the expediency of making 
Bui e provisions ior the ercetion of a National Acadd- 
emy, at New Echota. ‘This subject has for sometime 
past been agitated, and is anticip Lied with the warmest 
zeal by the reflecting part of the citizens; and it should 
peeeive your particular attention, by the treaty of 1819, 
our tracts of land, equal to fifteen mules square, were re- 
served fer the purpose of creating a revenue fos a school- } 

















native lords, a potentate of England, whose eyes never 
saw, whose purse never purchased, and whose sword 
never conquered the soil we inhabit, presumed to issuc 
a parchment, called a “charter,” to the colony of Geor- 
gia, in which its boundary was set forth, meluding a 
great extent of country inhabited by the Cherokee and 
other Indian uations. 

Secondly, after a lapse of many years, when the pop- 
ulation of their colonies had become strong, they re- 
votted against their sovereign, and by success of arms 
established an independent government, under the name 
of “the United States.” ft is farther alleged that the 
Cherokee nation prosecuted a war at the same time 
against tiie colonies. - 

3dly. Severul years after the treaties of peace, friend- 
ship, and protection, which took place between the Unit- 
ed States and the Cherokee nation, and by which the taith 
of the U, States was solemnly pledged to guarantee to 
the Cherokee nation forever their title to their laids, a 
compact was entered into between the United States and 
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I shall now proceed to shew what the charges prefer- 
red against the del were,and what they now are 


which it will appear that Mr. Mitchell, 
t before the bar oF * a a 


the public, has not. only aban- 
doned almost every one of the charges originally prefer- 
red against his colleagues, but very adroitly substituting 


others of a different import, has attempted to withdraw 
the public attention trom the true character of the aceu- 
sation and of the accuser. 
charge heretofore preferred against the South Carolina 
delegation, consisted substantially in this, that they had 
held a meeting at my house in Washinzton last winter, 
mmediately after the passage of the tariff law, for the 
purpose of devising plane to effect a separation of the 
states—the several plans proposed for that purpose were 
at the same time plainly set forth, and *the final deter- 
mination adopted,” distinctly stated. The following 
were the most material of these plans, as set forth by 
the writers in question: 

_ Ist. Thatin order to ‘tend all further political connex- 
ion with the government,” [or in other words, in order 
to effect a dissolution of the union’, “the members shouid 
immediately abandon their scats and veturn home.” 

2d. That it was proposed, and the “determination 
finally adopted,” that the members on their return home, 
should make every effort “to inculcate such doctrines 
as would induce the people to agree to and advocate a 
separation of the states.” 

Such was ‘“‘the substance” of the accusation which I 
was specially called upon to.admit or deny. It will be 
seen at once that its very essence consists in imputing to 
the delegation the design of effecting a dissolution of the 
union, and that this was the true object of a meeting held 
at my house in the city of Washington, ‘‘called,” as it 
was said, *‘to consult upon measures to be pursued as 
regards the tariff law.” if, instead of assuming this im- 

sing form, the accusation had consisted in imputing, 

as Mr. Mitchell has attempted to do), to certsin mem- 
bers of the delegation the expression of particular opin- 
ions, (which, whether correct or incorrect, have no 
bearing whatever, either on the character of the meeting, 
orthe ‘‘determinations adopted,’”?) I should not have 
troubled the public with one word upon the subject. 
Having publicly denied that the mecting at my house in 
Washington, had any other object than to consult about 
the measures proper to be pursucd in relation to the ta- 
riff; having denied that any proposition was made ‘‘to dis- 
solve our political connexion with the government,” 
either by “the withdrawal of the members,” or in any 
other mode, 1 had certainly a right to expect that some 
attempt would have been marle to sustain these charges. 
or that their falschood would have been acknowledged. 

But while Mr. Mitchell makes no attempt whatever io 
sustain these allegations, (which as I have shown could 
only have originsted with himself and his friends)— 
while in fact he does not even pretend that the object of 
the meeting in question was ‘‘a dissolution of the union,” 
or that it was even ‘“‘dctermined” to persuade the peo- 


ple, “to agree to a separation of the States,” he turns] 


aside, and attempts to detail ‘he conversations of several 
members of the delegation, and makes up a new issue, 
whether certain sentiments were or were not expressed 
by particular individuals? The mere statement of the 
case, demonstrates the injustice of the accusations hereto- 
fore preferred against the delegation. But as Mr. 
Mitchell has thought proper to prefer other charges, and 
to introduce the casual remarks sail to have been made 
by myself and others on the occasion alluded to, it be- 
eqmes necessary to take some further notice of his state- 
ments. Considering the character of all free conversa- 
tions, the utter impossibility of stating them fully and 
accurately, it is with unfeigned reluctance that I find my- 
self constrained to follow Mr. Mitchell in his course,— 
But as it is impossible to submit to the misstatement of 
my own remarks, there is no alternative left but to give 
asfullan account of what was actually said as can now 
be farnished by my own recollection and that of my col- 
leagues, whose statements, (as far as they have as_ yet 
been received) are subjoined. It was alleged by the 
writer of **Union,” that a proposition was. submitted, 
‘that the members should abandon their seats in con- 

ss, return home, and thereby end all political connex- 
gon with the rovernment.”? T denied that any such propos 


———o, 


——, ? 


sition was submitted to the delegation or decided }, 
them, and in this denial it will be seen that Lam fully sy; 
tained by the statements of every member of the deleg., 
tion. Mr. Muchell, however, dropping entirely {}, 
most essential ingredient in the aceusation, the ayowe; 
purpose of adopting this measure ‘in order to pnt an en) 
to all further political connexion with the government,’ 
now asserts, that a proposition was made by one of oy, 





No one will'deny that the} members ‘that we should formally -secede from CO. 


| gvess, return home, and say to our constituents, that oy; 
| services were no longer of any use.” 
| Now it will be seen from the annexed statement, thy 
| the facts are, that one of the delegation (Maj. Hamilton) 
| without proposing that the members should ‘formally 
secede,” or submitting, indeed, any proposition whateve 
on the subject,—-merely expressed Ais own individual iy, 
elination to pursue that course, not as a measure they 
was to dissolve all political connexion of **South Caro)j. 
na with the federal government,” but simply becauy 
in maj. Hamilton’s opinion, (now that the tariff had pass. 
ed) his services in Washington were no longer of any 
use. It appears that every member of the delegation 
was opposed to the course the major had determined ty 
pursue, and yet Mr. Mitchell seems even now to shud. 
der at the fearful responsibility which was nearly thrown 
upon him “of remaining alone in Washington in opposition 
tothe views of the whole delegation.“” The next poin 
that requires notice is Mr. Mitchell’s new version of tly 
charge that the members ‘finally determined to induc 
the people to agree to and advocate a separation of th, 
states.” Here Mr. Mitchell seems to admit that m 
such “determination”? wasever made, nay he does not 
even pretend that any ‘‘proposition” to that effect was 
submitted, thus acknowledging the entire want of any 
foundation in truth, of the most material of all the charges 
preferred against the delegation. But he tells us, tha 
certain other propositions were submitted, (by whom he 
does not state) none of which it seems, however, were 
finally agreed to, but which, together with all other plans, 
were finally abandoned at my instance,—‘‘least any it- 
crease of excitement in South Carolina might prove in- 
jurious to the election of general Jackson.”? Thas, then, 
it would appear, from Mr. Mitehell’s own shewing, that, 
so far from its having been agreed to excite the people » 
as to induce them ‘‘to agree to a separation of the states,” 
it was finally determined to allay the excitement. As] 
presume I am not the individual alluded to, as having 
made the propositions deseribed by Mr. Mitchell, it is 
not incumbent on me to notice them further. I cannot 
refrain, however, from saying, that, without admitting 
(that Mr, Mitchell has stated these propositions correc: 
\ly, it is difficult to conceive what censure he desires (0 
| attach to any one when he charges him with proposing 
‘‘a free communieation with the principal men in bis 
| district, on the snbject of the tariff’—or that the men- 
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bers should commumicate with cach other ‘fon the state 
of public feeling’—or even that they shonld “meets 
Columbia, ”’—unless indeed, the object of sueh a meeting 
had been (as Mr. M. alleges) for the purpose of “devising 
and maturing some plan of action fur the state govcri* 
ment”—which the statement of col. Drayton conelusively 
disproves. 

Mr. Mitchell bas next thought proper to impute fo m: 
personatly, the expression of certain opinions with re- 
gard to the power and resources of the state, which, from 
the connexion in which they ave placed with certain ob- 
servations attributed to Mr. McDuffie, leave no doubt 
of the design to represent me as advocating a separa 
tien of the states. As the expression of these opinions 
constitutes the on/y offence specially laid to my charge, 
either by Mr. Mitchell or his friends, I think proper 
give it a special notice. I deny, then, that I made any ove 
of the observations aitributed to me. It will appea 
rom the statements of colonel Drayton and major Ham: 
ilton, that the remarks which Mr. Mitchell tanks pro 
per to attribute tome, were actually made by one © 
those gentlemen. The public will thas see what reli- 
auce is to be placed on Mr. Mitchell’s statements, when 
designed, as this unquestionably was, deeply to implicate 
the conduct of an individual. But, while I thus relieve ™y- 
self from the only charge which has been preferred agains! 
me, personally—if it will afford Mr. M. or his friends, 

arv gratification to known my opinion on the sitbject, 
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will say to them that I concur entirely with major Hamil 
ton in the belief that the federal government possesses 
no power to coerce a sovereign state by enforcing an un- 
constitutional law at the point of the bayonet; and I re- 
joice, for the sake of the southern states, and the li- 

ies of my country, that itis so. I rejoive ‘that the 
standing army is a mere handful of men””—that “no south- 
ern for any other], militia will ever consent to take up 
arms against oor peeps. and that our gallant brethren 
of Virginia and North Carolina “will never permit the 
passage of troops through their territories for the pur- 
pose of subjecting South Carolina.” And if any Caro- 
linian feels, or wishes it to be otherwise, Lenvy him 
neither his feelings nor his patriotism. 

With regard to the charges brought forward against 
Mr. McDaffic, I will only say I heard po such re- 
mark as that attributed tohim by Mr. Mitchell. Mr. 
McDuffie, however, is too capable of defending himself 
to need any assistance from me. I now take leave of this 
subject. No one can abhor a newspaper controversy 
more thanI do. [f was constrained in the first instance 
to appear before the public, or to submit to the imputa- 
tion of having had a meeting of the South Carolina delega- 
tion at my own housefor the purpose of devising plans for 
a separation of the states. In puting down that impu- 
tation, I have been charged with having uttered senti- 
rocnts on that occasion, which it will be seen never pass- 
ed my lips—and that too in connexion with a proposi- 
tion that was never made.—TI felt it to be a duty to my- 
self and to the country to contradict these statements. 
The true objects, nay the patriotic character, of the 
meeting at my house in Washington, has been now es- 
tablished beyoud all controversy, andas to the correct- 
ness of the sentiments expressed by the several mem- 
bers of the delegation, that is a matter for their own con- 
stituents. As far as regards my own conduct on the 
occasion, it will be seen that not an act has been done, 
or a word uttered, which ‘‘the most malicious slander, 
unprincipled as it is,” can succeed ‘‘in distorting into a 
sentiment hostile to the union,” inconsistent with a just 
“*reyerence” to the constitution, or an entire devotion to 
the interests, the honor and the welfare of South Caroli- 


na. ROBERT Y. HAYNE, 


Statement of the hon. Wm. D. Martin 

I was present when a meeting of the South Carolina 
delegation took place at the house of 
Washington, soon after the passage of the tariff of last 
session. ‘The object of that meeting was to consult free- 
ly withone another, and to determine whether any thing 
else remained to be done by the delegation, in their re- 
presentative capacity, in relation to that subject. ‘The 
principal point discussed was whether any good would 
result from a protest against the act, drawn up and pre- 
sented to the house by the delegations from the anti-tariff 
states. 

As to a dissolution of the union, the subject was neither 
proposed nor discussed. Nor did any member propose 
that we should ‘‘abandon our seats in congress, return 
home, and thereby end all further political connexion 
= -o venga wep 

o far from having “finally determined, that although 
they would await the adjournment of cungress, yet that 
on their arrival at home, they would each visit their con- 
stituents generally, and amoung them make every effort to 
inculcate such doctrines and principles as would induce 
the people of the state to agree to advocate a tion of 
the states,” the very reverse was the fact. Every indi- 
cation of public feeling which had been received from 
South Carolina, induced the beliet, that our constituenis 
were much excited, and we determined that on our re- 
turn home, we would allay this excitement as far as pos- 
sible, and reccommend to the people to leave to the con- 
stituted authorities of the country, the task as well as the 
obligation of restoring to them their rights, and to the 


constitution its original character. W.D. MARTIN. 
October Wth, 1828. 


en. Hayne, in 


Col, Drayton’s statement. 

I make this statement, in consequence of having been 
requested by general Hayne and major Hamilton, to put 
este. what was said or acquiesced in by them, and 
bygmy self, at two mectings of the delegation of South 


Carolina, held at the lodgings of general Hayne, in the 
city of Washington, shortly after the passage of the late 
tariff act. 

At these meetings, the object of both of which was to 
consult as to the course which ought to be pursued by 
the delegation of South Carolina, in consequence of the 
passage of the tariff law referred to, no propositions were 
directly or indirectly submitted, excepting the following, 
which were acquiesced in without the dissent of any one: 
ist, That when the delegates went home, they should 
by letter, communicate to each other the feelings and 


‘ sentiments of the people within their districts, upon the 


subject of the tariff; that the delegates should make no 
attempts to increase the excitement, which it was antici- 
pated the provisions of the law would oceasion; and that 
they should endeavor to prevent public meetings, and 
every expression of public epinion connected with the 





tariff, until after the result of the presidential election 
should be ascertained, it being declared, and apparently 
with the concurrence of all he were present, that the 
election of Mr. Adams or of gen. Jackson, was a matter 
of little importance compared with the existence or abo- 
lition of the restrictive systema 2d. That the delegates 
should assemble at Columbia, at ‘the commencement of 
the session of the legislature, not to obtrude their advice 
upon it, but to give any imformation respecting the tariff, 
or any other congressional proceedings which the mem- 
bers of that body might see fit to ask of them. Sdly. 
That as whatever measures might be adopted would have 
more weight, if they were supported by ali the states op- 








posed to the tarifflaw, than if South Carolina stood alone, 
certain individuals of our delegation should inferm the 
representatives of those states of our views, and invite 
them to aconference with us. Major Hamilton, after 
expressing great indignation at the passage of the tariff 
law, said, that in his opinion, the proper step for him to 
take, and he had resolved to take it, was to go home, as 
he could no longer be of any service at Washington, to 
deliver his commission to the speaker of the house of re- 
presentatives, and not to return to congress, unless he 
should be directed to do so by his constituents, who, he 
was sure, would approve of his conduct. & remarked, 
that I did not agree with major Hamilton: that a repre- 
sentative had no other power than to represent his con- 
stituents in the federal congress; that he had no right to 
abandon his post; and that if the people felt themselves 
aggrieved, it was for them to decide upon what the emer- 
gency required. General Hayne said, that he concurs 
red with me, and made some observations enforcing his 
opinion, which I do not retain in my memory. ‘There 
wasa conversation at one of the meetings, as to the effects 
which would be produced by the dissolution of the 
union. Upon this topic, I do not recollect that general 
Hayne uttered a word. Major Hamilton remarked, that 
should South Carolina be driven from the union by the 
restrictive policy, it would not be in the power of the 
government to enforce it; that the regular army was 
tov small to create any apprehensions: that our sister 
states of Virginia and North Carolina would never suffer 
the eastern or northern militia to march through their 
territories, for the purpoes of reducing South Carolina to 
subjection; and if they did, we should be able, successe 
fully, to defend ourselves. Some observations were then 
made upon major Hamilton’s remarks, by one of the 
delegation, but not by general Hayne. I stated, that I 
regarded the union to be of immense importanees that 
much as I deprecated the restrictive system; » Op 
pressive and unconstitutional as I conceived it to be, 
should yet consider the dissolution of the union, as a 
more serious calamity; and that when two evils were 

sented to us, as statesmen and as citizens, we tto 
choose the least of them. Before the separation of the 
delegates, the individuals who had been deputed to com- 
municate with the representatives of the anti-tariff states, 
reported, that many of their representatives had aequiesc- 
ed im the propriety of our course, but that many others 
thought it to be inexpedient, none of them therofore had 
been invited to a conference with our delegation. We 
then adjourned, finally, it having been previously de- 
clared that the agreement which had been entered into to 
assemble at Columbia, at the commencement of the next 
session of our legislature, should not be binding upon us, 
but should be a subject for further consideration, to be 
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decided € d upon after we had returned to cur homes. The ‘the protest wpainat the: tariff, we agreed to abandon this 
foregoing, to the best of my memory, contains the sub- expedient, and on our return home, to correspond with 


stance of all that was said by general Hayne, major 
Hamilton and myself, at these meetings, which were not 
conducted according to the forms of a deliberate body, it 
sometimes oecurring, that whilst one was speaking. 
others were carrying on conversations together. [am 
positive, that nothing more was either proposed, or 
a to be done by our delegation at these meetings 

an whatI have mentioned. 1 do not introduce the re- 
marks ofany of the other delegates not because I sup- 

se that those who made them would be averse to my 
oing so: but because { should regard it as a breach of 
priety and of implicit confidence, to publish what fell 
m them withouttheir authority. 
WM. DRAYTON. 
as 
Major Hamilion’s statement. 

Having been requested by gen. Hayne to furnish him 
with a statement of the circumstances which occurred at 
a meeting ofa majority ot the members of the South Ca- 
rolina delegation, at his house in the city of Washingten, in 
the month of May last, on 6r about the period of the pas- 

of the tariff—the following brief summary comprises 
all the material facts applicable to the subject: 

- Ist. It is utterly untrue, as insinuated by the writer 
under the signature of “Union,” that a meeting at that 
time, before or since, ever took place on the part of the 
South Carolina delegation, for the purpose of promoting. 
or in any way considering the subject of a separation of 
the states. : 

The exclusive object of the meeting was, to ascertain 
how far the co-operation of the other southern delegations 
might be obtained, in placing on the journals of both 
houses, an argumentative exposition in the form of a pro 
test against the tariff, copies of which we proposed to 
send to the executives of the anti-tariff states. 

2dly. When we did meet, a very free but desulters 
eonversation took place between the members, both as to 


the extraordinary events which hd marked the passage of | 


the tariff, its probable effects on the prosperity of eur own 
state, and the irritation it was well calculated to occasion 
athome. We all appeared to be under a very high de- 
e of excitement at this new act of injustice against our 
constituents, which had been marked by circumstances of 
unkindness, not to say bad faith, on the part of some of 
our political friends, which filled us with indignation and 
dismay. In the course of a very animated conversation, 
¥ averred that, as for my part, I had resolved, the mo- 
ment the bill was engrossed, and the final question de- 
cided, to address a letter to the speaker, to inform him 
that I had vacated my seat, and that 1 should not return 
in to witness the remonstrances of my constituents in- 
sulted, and their interests trampled upon, unless spe- 
cially instructed by them to resume my duties; and that 
I felt certain that they would sustain me in this course; 
that I considered the south to be in substance, on this 
uestion of taxation. without any representation, and the 
form might as well be dieperieed with. Treeollect, dis- 
tinctly, col. Drayton, as well ass me others of my col- 
leagues, thought this step woul be w rong; but, neverthe- 
less, my mind was. #t that tim:, so perfectly made up to 
adopt it, that it was a subject of anxious concern with col. 
Drayton, gen. Hayne, Mr. McDuffie and Vir. Martin, to 
jn me to relinquish this measure; for which purpose 
they had interviews with me the succeeding morning after 
r meeting. My great respect for their opinions, and 
trast, no slight consideration of the unpleasant situation 
jn which they might have been per. ifthis strong mea- 
sure on my part had met with general approbation at 
home, induced me to relinquish it. {deny that I sub- 
mitted any proposition for the governnment of the 
conduct of my colleagues touching this suggestion, which 
was for the guidance of myself, because it would have 
been an act of presumption of which | trust I am inca- 
pable; besides, it a was point of delicacy and duty which 
each member was to settle for himself, although I am 
free now to avow that, without the south makes up its 
issue with the general government by some such strong 
act, it will continue, without any limitation, to be insult- 
ed and oppressed. 
Sdly. After ascertaining that an unanimous concurrence 
ould not he procured of all the southern members in 


each other, as to the precise extent of the excitement ex- 
isting in our several districts, which we would endeavor 
to allay until the termination of the presidential question ; 
as we believed that one of the principal objects of the 
coalition was to drive the south into some acts of violence 
which might subserve the election of Mr. Adams. ‘That 
after the election was over, we were perfectly satisfied 
that public sentiment should take its own direction, and 
if we found, that to our eonstituents, or to the members of 
the state legislature, it would be satisfactory that we 
should meet at Columbia at the commencement of its 
session, we would there assemble. ‘This, however, was 
to form a subject for future advisement and decision, by 
correspondence. It is not the fact that the object of our 
meeting at Columbia was ‘‘to devise some plan of action 
for the state government,” but merely to give to the mem- 
bers of our state legislature, such intormation of the cha- 
racter, bearing and tendency of the tariff, as they might 
desire to possess, and which we might have it in our 
power to afford. 

4thly. £ recollect distinctly, that either at the first or 
second meeting which took place at gen. Hayne’s lodg- 
ings, sorme one present observed, that a perseverance in 
the tariff policy, or prohibitory system, must lead toa 
dissolution of the union—when col. Drayton remarked, 
that this was an evil greatly to be deprecated, which I 
believe met with universal assent. This, however, led 
to a long and ardent conversation on the resources of the 
state to sustain herself, in which 1 substantially made the 
remarks which Mr. Mitchell has attributed to general 
Hayne. I certainly did say, that as to the federal govera- 
ment enforcing ay unconstitutional law with the bayonet, 
it was an absurdity too monstrous to be entertained. But 
if they did recruit an army from the power-looms of the 
manufacturers, to force their infernal tariff down our 
throats, that I did not belicve that our natural allies in 
Virginia or North Carolina, would permit them to pass 
through their territories; but it they did, 1 had great re- 
liance on the spirit of a free and gallant people, and in 
the holy enthusiasm of ajust cause; and ifour altars and 
firesides were invaded, we would have to meet our Mmya- 
ders like men, and I have very little doubt we would re- 
act, with considerable improvements, the victories of the 
10th of June, Eutaw and Cowpens. So farfrom my con- 
sidering this as a matter of reproael, 1] now re-assert it as 
my solemn belief and conviction, and if there is a miscreant 
so base as to accuse me of treason, because I will not con- 
seut to deprecaté either the spirit or resources of my na- 
tive state, | shall leave him in undisputed possession of 
his peculiar and exclusive patriotism, with a comfortable 
portion of my scorn and contempt. But that these re- 
marks were intended either to urge the necessity or even 
to countenance the propriety, of a separation of the states 
I positively dey. No sueh proposition was considered, 
and hence the statement which Mr. Mitchell has given of 
Mr. M‘Duffie’s opinions is radically erroneous, I feel au- 
tnorised, in the absence of that gentleman, to state, that, 
whilst he coneurred, I hbelieve, in most of the sentiments 
t expressed, he did not say “that he considered a separa- 
tion of the state from the union” as the only remedy, or 
that he ‘‘was prepared to go all lengths.” He certainly 
did remark thathe believeda dissolution ofthe union in- 
evitab]) ,if the prohibitovy. system was the settled policy 
of the country, and farther said that he did not doubt the 
ability of South-Carolina to sustain herself. He did not 
say that whenever his constituents ‘‘failed to support his 
great views, he would abandon them,” but he said what 
was greatly to his honor, of which I have a most distinct 
recollection, that, if his constituents were prepared to 
submit to the infamous system which was in cect ma= 
king them paupers and slaves, that they would have to 
find some otherreprese: tative than himself, for he could 
not consent to come there to be a passive witness of the 
insults and oppressions which were heaped upon them. 

These are all the material facts wloch Lrecollect ex- 
cepting one, which is essentially material; that during the 
wiinle of these conclaves, which Mr. Mitchell represents 
as atrociously treasonable, he appeared to assent to all 
that was both said and done. Even at the portentous 
suggestion which I-made of my willingness **to come 





home,” not one word had he to offer, but left, aceording 
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————— : 
his own showing, the whole task of ‘*puttin 
n’to my friend cok. Drayton. 
subsisting between this latter gentiemen and my- 
one of unbounded confidence, and, Lam proud to 
of uninterrupted friendship, rendered the puting 
, process necessary, I leave to those who know us 
, to determine. 
tality with which Mr. Mitchell entered into all our 
ings, such wasthe strong desire he expressed thut 
should meet at Columbia for further consultation, 
t1 was greatly and unexpectedly gratified by his 
ming ardor and co-operation. ‘ 
JAMES HAMILTON, jr. 





act of a letter from the hon. John Carier, togen. R. 
Y. Hayne. 
Camden, 22d October, 1828. 

ry Dear Str—In compliance with your request, |] 
state, so far as my recollection enables me, the ob- 
and cireumstances o! the meeting to which you re- 
and which was held at your lodgings in Washington 
t spring. The object of the meeting was, that the 
mbers of the delegation should freely exchange their 
s and opinions as to the best mode of counteracting 
Routh Carolina the injurious effects of the tariff, and 
ssible to obtain the co-operation of other states, 
iarly cireumstanced. No distinct plan for accom- 
hing this object seems to have been thought of by any 
mber of the meeting. In all the conversations which 
k place in my hearing, there was no wish expressed 
any person that a separation of the union should take 
ce, or a deterinination avowed by any one, that on his 


































nt already. prevailing in the state, in consequence of 
passage of the tariff. 

homething was said about resigning our seats in con- 
s, and returning home. It was not, however, sub- 
ed in the shape of a proposition to the meeting. 
as Lrecolleet, major Hamilton said if the rest of the 
mbers would unite with him, he would take that siep. 
one seemed to concur in the suggestion, and no more 
said about it. Atthe moment, | imagined the ex- 


uthor, that our further continuance there was wholly 
less, the tariff seeming to be the great object for which 
session was prolonged. 
ied itasa formal secession of Sout 
union. 
repeat in the most unqualified manner, that no pro- 
ion to attempt a severance of the union was ever 
ited or even hinted at by any one, or any intention 
essed by any one that he would use any means to ex- 
the people to such a movement, or in any manner 
letheir affections from the union. I am, very sin- 
ly, your friend, JOHN CARTER, 
thon. Rogpr. Y. Hayne, Charleston. 


MR. HAMILTON’S SPEECH 
AT THE WALTERBOROUGH DINNER. 

he follow ing toast having been given: 

ames Hamilton, jr. our distinguished and patriotic 
t~—The fearless asserter of hiscountry’s riglits.against 
tyranny of a manufacturing tariff—respect, honor and 
tude be his meed.”’ 

ir. Hamilton rose and said, that he was too sensibly 
ted by thé kindness of the sentiment they had just 


1 Carolina from 





ngs, his gratitude jor this,as well as for all the other 
ens of their kindness und confidence with which he 
tn honored. Overpowered by the sense of your 
ts, to thank you, gentlemen, from the bottom of my 
is the most expressive acknowledgment I can make 


Our goodness. 
a1 feeht 


*troute of my own home, 
mere] 
Sofa 


cold and selfis 
ut t} 


. vt8 is impossible: As your représentative you 
~ 4 right to expect my full and unreserved opinions 


d,to express with any sort of justice to his own | 


I did not subpece that he ine } 





But to return, such was the apparent | 
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it ;in relation to the present crisis-—e crisis which has no 
Whether the rela- | where excited a more patriotic sympathy than among 
| yourselves. 


} 


5 I, therefore, approach to give you my hum- 
ble but honest testimony. f£ have shunned nad. public 
; question and [ shall not shun this. Whatever may he its 
| responsibilities they shall be fearlessly encountered. 
About this time forty years ago, gentlemen, the eon- 
i stitution was subscribed by the delegates trom South 
Carolina, and from that day to this, the conduct of her 
p ople has not only been marked by a™devoted fidelity 
'to that instrument, but by, an almost superstitious attach- 
ment to that union which it was its purpose to form and 
|perpetuate. Yes, our delegates thought they had assent- 
ed to » scheme of government, calculated “to torm amore 
perfect union, to establish justice, to ensure domestic tran- 
quillity, to provide for the common defence and general 
weliare, and to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and to our posterity;”’and this belief has hitherto been com- 
mon to our whole people, until, by the wanton violations 
and gross perversions of this compact, ‘*the union,” so 
far trom being ‘‘perfect,” is in danger—‘*‘justice” not 
‘“‘established,”’ but its principles outraged—domestic dis- 
s-nsions substituted for “domestic tranquillity —sectional 
.interests promoted at the expense of “the common dee 
‘fence and general welfare”’—and the very ‘‘blessings of 
\ liberty to ourselves and our posterity” pat in awtul peril 
iby the unmeasured strides of that government which has 





lalready passed the verv barriers of the constitution to 
' ~ . 


which it owes its existence, and which now lies at the 
mercy of a majority, who seem to acknowledge no other 
canons for its interpretation than their own selfish and 


‘ misguided interests, 


ura home he would use any means to increase the dis- | 


As) 


sion tobe prompted by a conviction, on the part of | 


Gentlemen, that man must have been a very inattentive 
observer of the history of all governments, and very Little 
have considered the philosophy of our own, who could 
| not have predicted and cannot now foresee, that no gene- 
ral government, formed of separate and confederate soe 
vereignties, can sustam the shock of the abuses of inter- 
nal legislation among its members—that to such legislas 
tiou there would always be incident partiality and imjuse 
tice on the one hand, and distrust and jealousy .on the 
other—that money raised by unequal taxation in one 
section, would be expended in unequal proportions in 


‘another; and the moment such a government. quits the 
| exclusive guardianship of “the common defence and gens 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eral welfare,” to provide for the demestic interests of 
its members, that moment its foundation would be sap 
ped and its existence endangered. And why? Because 
a confederacy thus degenerating loses its fundamental and 
distinctive character, and becomes a consolidated gos 
vernment. 

‘The events which surrounds us, in language too true, 
tell as that our government has reached this erisis. For, 
when in a eonfederacy of states, professing to retain sepa- 
rate sovereignties, its common head, in spite ot all lie 


imitations, determines that the labor of one member of 
\the league shall pay tribute to nourish and reward the 
|lasor of another; or, to state the exact ease, when it‘is 
| decided that the agriculture and trade of South Carolina 
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I fee! that, if | were to con- | certain portions Of the union, 
y the condition of my health, and the admoni-} dustry of the 
h prudence, ! ought here to stop | the consuuim 

’ fr ; 


}a coniederate ro 


| shall be taxed two millions and a half to foster the manu- 


factures of New England, this is consolidation in its-most 
potent form; and the separate existence of a state as a 
sovereign member of a contederacy of limited powers, 
is destroyed and swallowed up in one great and undivide 
ed empire. ‘lhe tendeney of our government to this evil, 
from the delegation even of very limited powers of in- 
ternal legislation, was foretold by many of those gifted 
statesmen who were engaged in the work of framing it, 
whose then contemned predictions are about to havea 
feartul confirmation. Let any man read the admonitions 
of Grayson, Heury and Mason, in the convention of Vir- 
ginia, although these were then considered as the Case 
sandrian efflisions of a melancholy and foreboding spirit 


bled by a distressing malady, which assailed me jf distrust; and look at the steady and unfaltering pro- 
my journey from the mountains, and which would | gress of the general government in its accumulation of 

eprived me even of the present cheering occasion, | power; in its assumption of domestic leyislation, within 
. ting to you the tribute of my sincere and devoted | the 
tude, if this spot of our meeting had not been in the | and 


jurisdiction of the states; in its attempted regulation 
absolute control over the industry o people of 
for the benefit of the in- 
people of other parts of it, and he will see 

ion ot (hose ils those patriots so feelingly 
itlemen, how can it be otherwise? dn 


? 


ret id. 
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pushed into the sphere of domestic interests and duties, 
pasar pa responsibility is, in fact, destroyed: for, 
what sort of responsibility have you over a member from 
Vermont, who, nevertheless, in the domestic legislation 
which congress has usurped, votes that your imports, 
which form the only medium of exchange for the pur- 
chase of your exports, shall be taxed one hundred and 
twenty per cent.—for what? For any of the legitimate 
on ffor which this government was formed? To 
ild fortifications for the protection of your coast from 
the incursions of an enemy? To construct those beau- 
tiful emblems of our prowess, which have borne our in- 
fant flag in triumph and glory throngh every sea? To 
redeem the national faith by paying the national debt, 
contracted for the prosecution of that just and honorable 
war, in which the south had not a single interest at stake, 
but into which she nevertheless fiung the tributes of her 
generous and devoted chivalry? No, not for one of these 
pe ses; but to pay a base tribute to a craving monopo- 
, ge make an industry profitable in which we have not 
slightest interest, at the cost of sacrificing our own, 
and at once be taxed, not for “the common defence and 
general welfare,” but for purposes the most odiously 
sectional and the most détestably unjust. When the ob-4 
ep of legislation thus looked to consolidation, it would 
infinitely better that the abstract forms of our govern- 
ment were thus modelled. It would be far more bene- 
ficial, for example, if we must have consolidation, that 
213 members were clected by general ticket throughout 
the states, by which some sort of responsibility might be 
secured, than to have an internal legislation exercised 
over us, by those over whom we have not the slightest 
control. f then, gentlemen, lay down this proposition 
broadly, that our confederacy is, in point of fact, a consoli- 
dated government, notwithstanding the cruel mockery 
of a written constitution to the contrary; and asa clear de- 
duction from what I have attempted to prove, a consoli- 
dated government, with the forms of confederacy, must 
be an odious, oppressive and pernicious scheme of social 
and civil policy, tor this manifest reason, that those who 
are in power at the head of the confederacy, having the 
right to take the money of one state to transfer it to ano- 
ther—accomplish this transter by the votes of those, be- 
tween whom and yourselves there doesnot exist the slight- 
est community of interest or sympathy. It matters not un- 
der what pretext the io‘ernal and domestic legislation of the 
general government be exercised—whether it be by taxes, 
unjustly wrung from you, tv build up a woollen manufac- 
tory in Massachusetts, or to dig a canal, or construct a 
road for mere sectional purposes m Ohio, it equally wants 
the effective security of representative responsibility, and 
I would say it was equally unconstitutional, if 1 did not 
run the hazard of taunting you with a bitter sarcasm. 
Gentlemen, when such a confederate government as 
this, acting over a region, having such dissimilar interests, 
the diversity itself created by the laws of God, which 
cannot be surmounted by the laws of man—when I say 











it comes down from “‘its high estate,” from taking care 
that the republic istranquil at home, and respected abroad 
—to huxter and traffic for paltry gains by pitiful means— 
when it enters your cotton fields avd granaries, and with 
the insolent officiousness of a Turkish pacha, prescribes 
both the amount and the profit of your labor, which is to 
be transferred to some more favorite province, depend 
upon it, it is a state of things which can’t last, in spite of 
the religious veneration which a people may cherish for 
the forms of their ancient polity: for a selfish majority, 
exercising in a confederacy domestic and sectional legis- 
lation, in violation of a solemn bargain between the par- 
ties, and the very objects on which it legislates tending to 
a consolidation, must, in the end, form the most odious 
government on the face of the earth—because your task 
master must soon become a tyrant, from the very abuses 
and corruptions of the system, without the bowels of com- 

ion, or a jot of human sympathy. If the unfortunate 











k of the Morea, and the Turkish serf of Adrianople, 


bas more of his rice wrung from him than be thinks even } 


the edicts of despotism warrants, he can throw himself, 
at the feet of the pacha, and obtain by that natural sym- 


it this system continues: 


no heart except for his-own interests. Do you wan 
proof of this?) Where are your loyal remonstrang, 
your humble petitions—your almost humiliating pq 

for mercy? here are they? Printed indeed sy 
authority of congress, but unread, unheeded, un 

and have served no other purpose than to swell the » 
fits of a press, pampered into a bloated servility, y); 
now insults your misfortunes, and brands your complyj, 
with the erime of treason! 

The occasion, gentlemen, forbids my following oy 
their ultimate consequences, all the abuses which ny 
result from a confederate government exercising among 
members an internal legislation, unauthorised by the e 
pact of their union. Without dealing any longer in 
abstract relations of this argument, it will be sufficient 
my purpose to show that the leading policy of a gove 
ment so degenerating, will be marked by measures of 
analogous character to those of the tariff and inten 
improvements. And why? Because they furnish 
those in power at the head of the confederacy, 
ceriain and effectual means of bribing entire sectig, 
large masses of particular interests in the community, 
of being bribed by them. 

The facts whieh characterizes the history of both the 
measures of our government, amply warrant this po 
tion. For 1 will ask, whether those sections interest 
in the policy of these measures, have not confederag 
for the purpose of uniting a majority on both? And why 
ther those who are contending for power, have not brik. 
this majority after ithas been thus formed, or have bee 
bribed by it? Let the rivalry of the last session ot « 
gress between the (wo partics struggling for the povws 
of the union answer this question. Did we not witness 
scene of the most disgraceful contention, of who sho 
bribe highest through internal improvements and th 
tariff, without the slightest consideragon of the peculi 
and severe pressure of both these systems on the sout 
the conjoint operation of which was pushed to the utmo 
extremity against a section of the country which, wif 
out participating in the benefits of either, has to beart 
pony portion of the burthens of both? Gentlemen, 

had felt even a lingering attachment to the system 
internal improvements, (the right (o construct which 
substantive power onthe part of the general governmetl 
1 utterly deny), the events of the last session would 
effectually cured me of any such predilection, becau 
they were of a character calculated to satisfy all vt 
were not interested in the abuses, that, asa scheme 
bribery, compendious yet comprehensive, minute se 
wholesome, it is altogether unmatched in the discover 
of modern corruption. You.know, gentlemen, that Obi 
was considered as debatable ground; that it was the Fla 
ders of a presidential question which was to be fou 
for within her own limits, by a profuse expenditure 
the public money.. This war cost the union about thr 
millions of dollars in land and money, if we include 
our estimate the appropriation made for that maxim 
of absurdity and extravagance, the Ohio and Chesa 
canal. The contest between the parties in these don 
tives was, who should enjoy the eminent privilege ¥! 
the money of the south, of bragging highest. Ger 
men I will no longer disgust you with this disgrs 
review, but devote the few moments whieh, witht 
trespassing on your patience, are at my disposal, 
consideration of that evil, which is in the very foregrou 
of the grievances of which we complain. 

The prohibitory or respective system, is now either 
established policy of the country, or is in the course of 

rogressive establishment, through the power which © 
ederal government has usurped ef catering for thet 
ternal interests of some states, by tributes wrung 
the interno) mdustry of other states. It, therefore, 
comes us to inquire what is to be our situation um 
this unex oenna and disastrous conjunetare of ciretl 
stances, which, in its progress, will deprive us of the & 
nefit of a free trade with the rest of the world, # 
formed one of the leading objects of the union. 
entlemen, ruin, unmitigated ruin, must be our po M 
for it may be taken as an a 


pathy which belongs to the cords of the human heart, | in polities) economy, as philosophically true and suse 


some sort of compensation for the worst of human op-| tible of the most ri 


ression. 


id demonstration, that the very &! 


But where are we to look? To the many! ence of agricultural countries depends on moderate ! 


. " ‘ > el 
eatied monarch who sits on our throne? Alas! he has} posts; and that, of every species of taxation, that tol 
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most gricvous that bears heavily on imports, be- 
pe it oom the means by which foreign nations pur- 
ce their surplus products. To states thus cireum- 
weed, Without manufactures and without navigation, 
and restrictive duties on imposts, are identical in their 
ion with the same duties on exports, and must 
{ precisely to the same consequences. That we have 
been utterly ruined already, is owing uot only to the 
jual operation of the system itself, at to the fact, 
when the prosperity of states highly favored by na- 
has taken root, it is difficult to uptear it at once, and 
the catastrophe being slow in its progress, does not 
» the certainty of its consummation. 
trom. 1816, down to the present time, the south has 
d, by the slow poison of the miserable em- 
eiantof the prohibitery system, the fatal effects of 
we could not so long have resisted, but for the 
endiously valuable staples with which God has bless- 
us, and the agricultural skill and enterprise of our 
nie. But the work of death has already commenced, 
le must be insensible and stupified by poverty and 
ation who cannot perceive it. And how, gentle- 
mn. can it be otherwise? In proportion to the aggre- 
ie income of the country, my lamented predecessor, 
Lowndes, in 1820, said, we were the highest taxed 
Je on the face of the earth. This declaration borne 
y the most irrefutable statistics, was made when our 
did not average more than 20 jer cent; now they 
reached an average of upwards of 60 per cent. and on 
articles which more especially enter into the consump- 
of the south, and furnish the medium of exchange for 
ples, in some instances have reached the enormous 
of 160 per cent. and the point of prohibition itself. 
sentlemen, the very form of the taxation is so decep- 
that it is impossible, except by a minute and some- 
t complicate analysis, to measure it. It can only be 
hy separating the original cost of an article from the 
ost; i this is done the results of the base tribute 
we pay isaltogether astounding. There is no man 
woke whose expenditure amounts to four thousand 
ars per annum, who does not pay at the smallest cal- 
tion one thousand dollars in the shape ofa clear tax 
he government and the monopolists, which they di- 
in pretty equal proportions between them. Great 
his burden is, it might indeed be borne if it had not a 
ble operation. For the tax ef on= thousand dollars, 
» the duty on the articles consumed, has a direct ten- 
to exclude from our markets those exchangeable 
es by which the price of our produets is enhanced, and 
themselves are to be bought. To the cotton growing 
s this last consequence is incowparably the most se- 
of all, for it may be taken as a fact beyond all dis- 
that the value of this staple ok on the un- 
kled freedom of our foreign trade. This staple, 
th throughout the United States stands in the — 
precious metals, by enabling us hitherto, on advan- 
bus terms to conduct our commerce with other na- 
is burdened, nevertheless, with nearly the whole 
int of the duties on imports—which falls with al- 
unmitigated severity on those who are engaged in its 
luction. This result is obvious, from the fact that 
mposts, or, asthey are falsely and fraudulently called, 
merican systém,”’ operates almost exclusively on 
ple manufactures of the greatest and best customer 
his staple, and the trade between Great Britain and 
United States in the article, in effect, is burdened 
a tax of $10,000,000 to enable the cotton and wool- 
manufactures of other portions of the union to realize 
fitof five. Of the 58 millions of exports of domestic 
lucts, the last year, at least 35 millions were the 
of the five plantation states, and it is a fact which 
asury documents will sustain, that at least fourteen 
On of tax was levied on the articl°s of foreign mer- 
lise with which these thirty-five p:ikions of home 
lucts were purchased, which might is well hsve been 
«d on the home products themscives in the fori of 
port duty. 
ith these burdens, have we no just cause to com- 
b, when we see one ef the most munificent products 
which God ever blessed the industry of man, put 
wful peril, pot by his inscrutable dispensation, not 
d the blight of unpropitious seasons, not from the 
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an overburdened soil, but by the sping avarice, and 
anconquerable injustice of those whom we have hither- 
to regarded as brothers of one family, hitherto bound to 
us by the natural ties of a common origin, by the asso- 
ciation of united labors and confederate triumphs, by all 
that can consecrate and endear the sympathies of a com- 
mon country—one people and one home. 

Gentlemen: 1 have said that these burdens to as are 
without compensation. It is true to the letter. The 
amount of the duties paid by the northern, middle, and 
western states is more than indemnified by the bounties 
they secure to their manufactures, and the large governe 
mental expenditures that are made within their its in 
support of the establishments of the army, navy, forti- 
fications, and internal improvements. These re i 
requitals do not visit us. In the midst of the desert, no 
land of promise is held outto us. Of the twenty mile 
lions, since the adoption of the federal constitution, which 
the government has drained out of the very heart and 
blood of South Carolina, through the eustom house, in 
Charleston, (to say nothing of three times this amount of 
toil which her citizens have paid at other offices of col- 
lection in the unionj how much have we received, and 
how much have we to show forit? Absolately nothing; 
at least it would take not only the searching analysis, but 
the productive transmutation of the philosopher’s stone 
to detect this requited wealth. We have, indeed, noth- 
ing, save the consolation of reflecting that, when these 
burdens were to be borne to vindicate the honor, and dee 
fend the interests of our common country, they were 
sustained with cheerfulness, with pride, and without re- 

ining. 

‘ The consciousness that South Carolina is sinking, gen- 
tlemen, seemsto have come upon many of us with the 
suddenness of ‘ta summer’s cloud;” and is it strange, 
from the operation of all those eauses, that she should 
decline? Are we not told, on the highest authority, that 
excessive taxation entails upon a people all the miseries 
‘fof a sterile soil and unpropitious seasons??? Do yuu 
want the melancholy signs of our fast coming decay? 
Look abroad through this once happy, this once prospe- 
rous land; see the wilderness regaining her empire. 
Look at those waste and desolate spots which onee teeme+ 
ed with fertility and life, abandoned to the fern, which 
rears its head amidst solitudes which were once blessed 
by the smiling industry of man, Where ore now those 
beautiful homesteads and venerable chatexas which once 
adorned this land of our fathers, the absdes of hospitalie 
ty and wealth, from which the most generous benefactions 
were dispensed to contented labor Dy which slavery itself 
lost half the burden of its che™s in the kindness with 
which they were imposed? Gone, fallen into irreversi- 
ble decay. On the very hearth stone were hospitality 
kindled the most genis? fires that ever blazed on her 
altars, the fox may ley down in security and peace; and 
from the casement « the very window from which notes 
of virtuous revelrr were once heard, the owl sends forth‘ 
to the listening solitude of the surrounding waste, her 
melancholy dsscant to mark the spot where desolation 
has come. If these disheartening signs are not enough, 
look at your Once prosperous metropolis, desigueasby 
nature, to b¢ the emporium of three states, where every 
flag of the/civilized world once waved as the sure token 
that its commerce was ouorown. Where is now the busy 
hum of its industry? Its capital? Its merchants? Its 
certain rewards to skill and enterprise? All gone in the 
everwhelming ruin of its foreign trade; and with it almost 
the hope and spirit of its people. Has not the last testi- 
mony too of adecaymg country come upon us, inthe 
sorrowful pilgimage on which many of our countrymen 
are journeying in quest of some more propitious land, 
under the paintl belief that the days of South Carolina 
have been numlered, and her prosperity is gone! 

These are sa} things, my friends, look at them with 
what philosophywe may. 

But, you willask, is there no he 
justice in the les 
which the evils wilt 


; eno hepe of some returning 
otic majority that oppresses us, by 
\ will be mitigated which are grinding us 
in the dust? No, not aray? When have you known 
avarice to stay is cormorant appetite, when it could sate 
it with impunity’ When have you known profligate am- 


bition to 





8 of Egyptian lecusts, not by the stinted fertility of 


a give up he certain means of accumulating powe 
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The tariff furnishes the’ most effective means for the 
acquisition of political power, that, in a confederacy, 
could have been possibly devised; because it bribes two 
large sections. of this union, and hence, whenever rival 

arties are contending for power, this subject in connex- 
ton with internal improvements, will be always pushed 
to the most desperate extremity. Cupidity and ambi- 
tion having tasted their. natural food—will not give up 
the banqnet. Depend upon it, so long as these two 
subjects are considered within the constitutional compe- 
tency of congress, whenever the empire is tobe won, 
we shall always find some political gambler who will 
play the foul game with these most fraudulent stakes. 
**Do not tay the flattering unction to your souls,” that 
we can find any refuge in the stern integrity and inflexible 
justice: of that venerable patriot, on whom a grateful and 
ndignant pcere are about to bestow the highest mark of 
their confidence. He cannot repeal a law. The go- 
‘vernment of this country’is not in the executive. It re- 
sides in a despotic sectional majority of both houses. 
Your candidate for the presidency will have scarcely 
taken the oath of office, before that man who claims, 
with every just pretension that injustice and a malignant 


hostility to your imterest can give him, the title of the | 


champion of the “American system,” will begin to push 
this question for the purple for himself, with renovated 
ferocious uncompromising zeal; the party opposing him 
will not be outdone in this holy werk. The race will be 
renewed for the suecessorship; and the venerable patriot 
who will go into office ‘by all our wishes blest,” must 
remain, in spite of his devoted patriotism and Roman 
honesty, a passive spectator of the conflict between those 
factions, whose corruption and violence he will have 
no means to arrest. 


Have we not been told, onthe highest authority, that 
‘the tariff is the settled and unalterable policy of our 
country’? Yes, gentlemen, the committee on roads and 
canals, in their memorable report, informed us that this 
system is as fixed as fate, and in theiv own words: ‘‘be- 
cause the duties from which revenue is derived, are not 
imposed for the purpose of revenue, but for the protec- 
tion of national industry against foreign competition, and 
these cannot and ought not to be repealed, because the 
tariff and internal improvements constitute one American 
sysiem.”” ‘This is the catholic faith of the dominant party. 

hat the btiedens will be lightened upon those articles 
bearing the severest pressure upon the navigating inte- 
rests is highly prbable, because this isa boon which th 


west will give to Noy England, at no distant day, for | 


some preferred appropation for western improvements; 
but ‘or the south there wal] be no bright reversion, nei- 
ther inthe justice nor merty of our opponents; so far 
from the duties on the staple atucles of British manufac- 
ture, on woollens, cotton goods, wad iron and hardware, 
{by which she purchases the staple articles of southern 
agriculture) being diminished, rely upon it, they will be 
increased until the point of prohibitioy is reached, the 
end of that journey which a bigoted monopoly is travers- 
ing witha steady and uutaltering pace. 


We are equally destitute of hope when we consi- 
der the peculiar character of the manufacuring spirit; 
there is in it »n ‘unrelenting avarice and selishness that 
admits of no propitiation. It is not alone forified by the 
base lucre of gam, but by the msuiting arrogance with 
which it vaunts a peculmwr and exclusive patotism— 
apon the insolent presumption thata mai who makes a 
yard of cloth, under an enormous bounty, created by 2 
tax on the rest of the community, has ligher claims to 
the consideration of his country than the honest 5eoman 
who raises abushel of corn without thig bounty. Leét 
any man look to the history of these comitries m whieh 
this monopoly has been fastened on theug by the legisla- 
tion of successive ages—let him turn B th 
Adam Smith, and see there how mamnbn work. HU 
will find the very events which charactepzed the p 
in which that philosopher wrote, mafkin: 
times; insignificant minority in number, Knit togethe 
bya common purpose, united councis, plose confedera- 
tion, and unbounded wealth, alternately foaxing by their 
exhaustiess cunning, or bullying by theifnoisy clamor the 
national legisiature into some compliarge in their unho- 
ly schemes of levying fresh tribute onjthe rest of their 
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fellow citizens. Are we not told by this profoung 
losopher, and do we not see such things amop 
| Selves, that even the persons of members of the }, 
of commons are threatened with violence for 4, 
to oppese their measures. of exaction? With , 
policy, aud with such. men, this writer well ex, 
“it were as absurd to hope for the freedom of trade, 
to expect the establishment of the Utopia of Moon 
the Oceana of Harlington.” But the spell of ¢, 
begins at length to break away in that country, 
'ted by the light of liberty and trath, which this p)j 
| pher himself diffused; but, alas! the cloud is rolliy 
in darkness and bigotry to rest upon our shores’ 
| Gentlemen, I fear 1 have tired you, Tam sure | 
myself, im passing through this miserable and fry 
| waste, where not a salutary hope takes root. [an 
-at heart with these poor sums in arithmetic, whic 
us how much we are ruined, but tell us not hov 
| wrongs are to be redressed. Are we, indeed, wi 
|remedy? None, 1 again repeat, which is to he fo 
| the justice or the merey of our opponents. But, tt 
be to God, we have » r med fall of security and | 
| in oursélves—in the saered gis of the constitution; 
in the sovereignty of this state—in the high and iy 
rable obligation of our legislature to protect each ; 
of its citizens froin the injustice and oppression of a 
constitutional law—and lastly, (shall'we count it as 
ing)? in the spirit of a gallant people, reared amids{ 
memorials which tell them they were once free, 
educated by a constitution which mstructs them thd 
/ have an imprescriptible claim still to be so. 
Our scheme of civil freedom would indeed be ¢ nj 
| ble mockery, if there was a conservative principk 
| where—if'a solemn compact between co-equal sover 
could be violated at will by a corrupt or despotics 
hrity—if we had a resource no where, except in 4 
/ acquiescence in its will, by virtue of the long expl 
| degrading, and ignominious doctrine of “passive 
ence and non-resistance,’’ our situation would inde 
‘one of disgrace and misery which would admit ofm 
'tenuation. But this is not our situation, On 
| served rights of this state yon may build as upon: 
-upon which the tempest and billows may beat, but 
not shake. Do I find this security in the revolut 
enthusiasm, in the treasonable aspirations of some} 
eal incendiary, who wishes, in the madness of the fi 
his crime, to pull down this beautiful political edi 
| whose altars we have hitherto hoped the fires of! 
_would be eternal? No, gentlemen, I do not got 
apostles for this faith; I find it resting on the aul 
| ot names venerated and endeared to you by assoc 
| connected with every thing that has been proud, val 
}and consoling, to our country—resting upon the 
| rity of Jefferson and of Madison, sustained by the 
ing of the almost unanimous votes of the legislatu 
Virginia and Kentucky, canonized at once by the ¢ 
faith of the great republican party of our country. 
Our reliance, then, is on the irginia and Kew 
resolutions of °98—and upon these we put our 
where no man can harm it, It is, perhaps, the mos 
tunate circumstance for us in the world, that the p 
of the alien and sedition laws, (whieh rest on the 
implied powers on the part of congress, oa wh 
tariff finds its authority), furnish the occasion } 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, to give, as the 
done, inthe resolutions in question, their lawn" 
undeniable commentary on the reserved and 1 
rights of the states. ‘This commentary covers tlc 
{ground for us. And what is it? Mr. Madison 
'in ease Of a deliberate, palpable, and dang rou ° 
cise of powers, not granted by the compact, the 
whoare parties thereto, have the right, and are™ 
‘bound, to ir pose for the purpose of arresting the 
ress of the evil, and for maintaining, within 
“ective limits, the authorities, rights, and libert 
rtaming to them.”? Is it necessary I should st? 
quire whether the tariff is a deliberate, palpable.* 
_gerous exercise of power not granted? Is this ™ 
|ulmost universal sense of the south, with as nce 
proach to unanimity as the diversity of the huma? ; 
| standing, under any circumstances, will permit’ | 
this opinion founded on the position which we * 
| that the right to-raise taxes is restricted to the ob-¥ 
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Maying the debts of the union, and providing for the 
of payin defence and general’ welfare? ~ And further, do 
we not fihd the power to encourage the usetul arts by 
bounties, whether by imposts or not, positively inhibited 
to congress by an express decision of the convention? 
And is the exercise not determined and dangerous? 

But how are we to interpose for the et ie of arrest- 
ing the progress of the evil? Let Mr. Jefferson answer 
this question, who in the memorable resolutions he pre- 
sae for the Kentucky legislature, which were adopted 
almost unanimously by that state in ’98, thus speaks: 
¢*Yhat the several states who formed the constitution 
being sovereign, indep*ndent, have the unquestionable 
right to judge its infractions: and that a NULLIFICATION 
by those sovereignties of all unauthorized acts done un- 
der color of that instrument, is the right/il remedy.’’ 

«A nullification, then, of the unauthorized act,’ within 
our respective limits, isthe “rightful remedy.”? But the 

tiestion is, who is to determine whether the act is un- 
authorized? Mr. Madison says, ‘‘that wh: n resort can 
be had to no tribunal lhigher than the parties themselves, 
the parties themselves must be the rightful judges: in 
other words, the state itself, under its ultimate reserva- 
tion of sovereignty.” The judiciary, Mr. Madison very 

roperly determines, hasmo constitutional competeney for 
Bis high prevince: that it has the power merely to de- 
cide in relation to acts growing out of the authority of the 
departments of government, not as to questions involving 
the sovereignties of the high contracting parties them- 
selves. ©Uhis opinion of the absolute unfitness of ihis tri- 
bunal to decide between the states and the general go 

vernment, has obtained irresistible confirmation, by the 
slavish doctrine which it has more recently avowed, 
that it will not :nquire into the motives of the legislature,” 
although a fraud may be perpetrated in the very title of 
a law, and that it will feel it its duty to give, if possible, 
such a construction to a law, as will sustain the measures 
of the government. [ quote from memory, genilemen, 
but believe, that, in the fiat of this metropolitan court, I 
am correct. 

Now, one word as to the mode by which the state of 
South Carolina should “interpose, for the purpose of ar- 
resting the progress of the evil,” and ‘‘nullifying the 
unauthorized act.”? This must be left to the sound dis- 
cretion of the legislature, in what manner it shall exone- 
rate our citizens from all obligations to laws enacted un- 
der ‘a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
power not granted.” ‘l’o our trustees, to the guardians of 
our rights and liberties, we may, with undoubting confi- 
dence, devolve this high trust. 

I know, gentlemen, t .at various remedies have been 
proposed, which are designed to come somewhat short 
of an appeal to the reserved sovereignty of the state; that 
State excises are in favor with many mtelligent and patri- 
otie men, wnose opinions are entitied to great respect 
I must confess that I regard them as worse than ineffi- 
cient, that they are in effect a sort of domestic tariff of 
our own enactment, of indiscriminate and injurious oper- 
ation against our own friends as well as our foes, and 
heaping still greater and more aggravated burdens on our 
Own consumption, to say nothing of thelegal as well as 
moral risk which we shall run of redressing one infrac- 
tion of the constitution by perpenmere another. ‘This 
policy must also be attended by meh heartbirning and 
discontent at home, from the fiseal inquisitién which 
must be established to enforce it, whilst among our best 
friends abroad, it would often bear with a severity which 
it would not be in our power to mitigate. With this 
view of the subject, [am not sure that the war which 
this state seems disposed to wage with Kentucky, is not 
to be deprecated; because I believe that that part of her 
people engaged in the rearing of domestic animals for 
our market are decidedly anti-tariff; that the tariff there 
finds its support m the hemp-growing interest almost ex- 
clusively. But of one thmgI am certain; although this 
gallant, generous and patriotic people have been led 
astray on thjs subject, by the cunning deceptionand pro- 
fligate ambition of him who was once their idol, but who 
1s how ep peconing the object of them unmingled 
scorn and detestation; that they will soon, under a k.nd 
and social intercourse, understand that their interests 
are ours,-and that they cannot be more injurious to 


themselves than by consenting to be unjust tous. That 


to oppress the south is to impoverish their best customers, 
and that, as we stuck to them when they were deserted 
by their present northern political allies on the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, we have some right, if our 
“hour of utmost need” should come, to coant on 
their sympathy and support. 

I must likewise contess, gentlemen, that the absolute 
certainty, if we resort to excises on the product of the 
tariff states, of having this question not only decided 
against us in the federal courts, but of having, in effect, 
the issue of the sovereignty of the state determined by 
these tribunals, form a conelusive ak against their 
adoption. For one, I do not desire to See the. state of 
South Carolina, in her sovereign capacity, involved in @ 
pitiful contest with the subordinate officers of the general 
government. Let our antagonist be a co-equal sovere 
eign, anddet us meet him on equal grounds. 

Having, thus, little faith in state excises, I have still 
less in non-consumption resolutions. ‘This expedient 
would be so partial in its operation, and even 80 ineffi- 
cient where it did operate, that it would precisely amount 
to the sum of our doing hothing at all, except, indeed, to 
punish, witha grievous self-denial, some few persons 
who might deem this the most patriotic mode of resisting 
the injustice of our oppressors. As a measure of domes- 
tie economy, tu be governed by the discretion of each 
individual, it is free from all objection, apon the ground 
that no man will unnecessarily consume what he can dis- 
pense with, and, in no'event, willhe buy from those wh6 
insult and oppress him, when he can bay from others. 
But as 2 measure (if | may so speak) of national policy, 
of public resistance, to be earried into effect by volanta- 
ry associations, under the sanctions of plighted faith and 
honor, it is not only feeble, but it actually co-operates in 
the crusade which the worst of our enemies are carrying 
on against the freedom of trade. It is at best but a sullen 
avquiescence in the wrong, under the badges of a sabmise 
sion little short of colonial vassalage. In connexion with 
this pacific remedy which will injure ourselves more than 
it can possibly harm others, the. establishment of manue 
factures among us has beenrecommended. Considering 
the condition of our climate, soil, and population, I ree 
gard this as quite as sensible and consoling a remedy as 
the proposition would have been to eur fathers, during 
the revolution, to have resisted the tea-tax by eultivating 
this plant in hot houses throughout our country. 

Gentlemen, after all, we must come back to Mr. Jef 
ferson’s plain, practical and downright principle, as our 
‘rightful remedy ”—‘‘a nullification” by the state, either 
in its legislative capacity, or by a convention of the peoe 
ple, in their. sovereignty, of the ‘‘unauthorized act.”— 
You will naturally ask, what then? Will not a dissolu- 
tion of the union inevitably follow? I say, unhesitatingly, 
no, without our opponents should so will it. It is true, 
upon the tariff being declared null and void, within our 
liuits, one of three courses will be open to the general 
government, either to submit to our mode of redress, 
by leaving us to ourselves, under a hope that solitude will 
bring repentance and submission; by an appeal to the cone 
vention of the states, for the purpose of obtaining a de- 
cision on the constitutional question, or by direct coer 
cion with the bayonet. That the amount of tribute which 
this state pays, both by her consumption, and by the 
trade in her staples, is too important for the first alter 
native, is altogether obvious. The next resource, of ana 
peal to a convention of all the states, is, and of right ought 
to be, the remedy. This privilege rests upon the origi- 
nal principles which entered into the formation of. this 
confederacy. We, therefore, have a right to call for an 
affirmative decision of three-fourths of the states in con- 
vention, as the only arbitrators we ean possibly recognize 
as having competent power to decide upon the question, 
whether the tariff be constitutional or not, in the form in 
which the sovereign state of South Carelina submits the 
issue. If three-fourths of the states should determine 
this question in the affirmative, without a compromise, 
or any stipulations for security in future, it will be as 
competent then, as it was in °87, for South Carolina, 
resting on her sovereignty, to determine whether she can 
or cannot belong to a confederacy, in which the prohibi- 
tory system is sanctified by the very constitution of the 
union. Sut of the issue of this high arbitration I enter- 





tain no doubt: it must result in fixing and purifying the 
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of the easy and compendious remedies of gun- 
and steel? Gentlemen, on a doubtful construc- 
Roe Wine aoeywione ny of a United States, Rp: a case 
where a state stands u its sovereignty, I say, 
feom mora] and walition! caries of rresinibye efficacy, the 
general government, strong in its legitimate functions, is 
powerless for the purposes of ye phere cannot, n 
would not exercise any means of sanguinary coercion; 


it could, then have we assented wy mont — 
ferocious | character, and unlimited in its - 
os It is 3 a majority in congress, blinded by 


judice, and infuriated by passion, might deem an ap- 

to arms as the last, the only, and most appropriate 
mode, of enforcing an odious and tyrannical law. Force 
is the last law of tyrants, where men mean to be tyrants. 
Bat we have nothing to fear from their troops. Their 
levies would be as harmless as the mercenaries of the 
Malian republics; marching under the banners of mo- 
sane, aay would be defeated, even before they quit 
their rendezvous, by the public scorn and indignation. 
But are we to count as nothing the sympathy of those 
with whom, on principle at least, we are in alliance?— 
Will Virginia, chivalrous, high-spirited as she is, passive- 
ly and quietly stand by, und see us immolated, for no 
other crime than a devotion to her faiths not by a worship 
ot mere lip-service, but by a dedication of our life-blood to 
her princi les? If she will, then is she fit fora slave’s 
n! ther put out all the lights that have blazed 

upon her altars. Let her strike from the escutcheon of 
her the names of her Washington, her Jefferson, 
her Fradison, her Henry, her Mason, and her Grayson, 
and e to lay down herself in base and contented 
servitude. I will continue this speculation no further: 
for it locks as if we were seeking out, in a miserable 
spirit of timidity, for resources among others, without re- 
lying upon our own, which are to be found in the enthu- 
siasm of a holy cause, and in the spirit of our own people. 
I know well, that, when the first drop of blood is shed, if 
-this union were made of adamant, it will be dissolved. 
But Pknow that this first drop will not he shed by us, 
alth our veins may be destined to afford the Jibation. 
We will put our ssors, as we have done from the 
commencement of this contest, in each successive step, 
tually in the wrong. If violence, if bloodshed en- 

sues, it will be of their ae 2 In such a sad conjunc- 
ture, we shall stand upon the defensive, resting upon our 
right, and, without fear, appealin 
compact of our confederacy. | 
theirs will be the odium of this lamentable disruption. 
But let us vot be cast down—the union will be preserved, 


to our God, and the 
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of the constitution. Has one single vote i. a 


section of the south, from the Potomac to the Alabama, 


been given in favor of a » whose uncom ites 
burthen falls exclusively upon this very section? Ts 
not the tribute exacted altogether by the votes of the re. 
presentatives of those who share the booty? What a 
mockery. and insult is it, to tell us that we are taxed by 
the authority of representation, when the very character 
and responsibility of representation is out in the 
enormous injustice of the foul op ion itself. 
Gentlemen, I have well considered what I have said. 
The fact that the shout of treason will be reseed Spare tne 
for the honest expression of those opinions, by those who 
think a submission to a violation of the constitution is the 
best means of curing its infraction, carries with it no ter. 
rors. I wish our state (o commit no other treason than 
that which Jefferson and Madison recommended, and, in 
the hallowed words of the former, ‘‘to separate from our 
companions only when the sole alternatives is left us are 
the dissolution of our union with them, or submission to 
a government without limitation of powers.” I ardently 
hope, that before we take one step, the last drop in the 
cup of conciliation may be exhausted. I know and do not 
estimate lightly the value ofthe union; in the ferm in 
which the constitution designed it, it is one of the first of 
human blessings. All our efforts should be directed so 
to redress our wrongs as to preserve if possible, this sa- 
cred bond. 1 believe its preservation depends on maintain- 
ing the constitution in its original purity; that, if one vio- 
lation of the instrument, accompanied by fraud, violence 
and injustice, is to sanctify another, the confederacy must 
soon go down in blood, or sink into a loathsome and bloat- 
ed oligarchy, strong in nothing but its power of oppressing 
its own subjects. ‘Those, indeed, are the advocates of dis- 
union, who are the advocates of abuse and submission. 
The oath to defend the constitution from disfraction is of 
equal obligation with the correlative duty to protect it. 
Let this be the gis inscribed upon the banner under 
which we march. Let us claim the holy protection of the 
instrument as it was, and only be driven by violence from 
its sacred fane. Let us cast back upon our calumniators 
} who have dared to invoke the last precious words ‘‘of the 
father of his country” against us, and tell them to ponder 
upon his admonitions, so full of parental warning against 
sectional prejudices, sectional legislation, and sectional 
injustice. Yes, venerated shade! if it were permitted you 
now tobe the arbiter of our rights and our wrongs, we 
would as willingly submit to you the issue, as we do to 
the God who has blessed you with his benedictions, the 
purity and integri'y of our motives. We would ask no 


If the union is dissolved, | other umpire between us and those who have calumnia- 


ted your authority, by daring to quote your last blessings 
on your country, as the justification of tyranny and cor- 


and, if we are true to ourselves, this gross infraction of| ruption. 


our charter will be redressed, and the constitution itself 


come out of the contest with renovated purity and vigor, 


and our efforts be consecrated by the blessings of the re-| gratitu 


motest posterity. In this struggle between mammon and 


freedom, we shall have the prayers of the good, the as- 
irations of the enlightened and free, in every quarter of | your representative. 
Fhe globe, offered up for our success. The principles of | ardship will be at an end—I shall then surrender into 


t 
free 


conscience, 


our own.choice. ‘This right, no less sacred than the 


My friends the approaching dusk tells methat [ have 
too long taxed your patience. Let me, in reiterating my 
de for all the proofs of your generous attachment 

aud devoted confidence, bid you an affectionate fare well. 
Perhaps it is the last time that I shall ever address you as 
On the 4th of Merch next my stew- 





trade are the principles of human liberty. Next to} the hands ofmy friend [Mr. Barnwell] who sits by my 
> right of worshipping our God according to the dictates side, this invaluable trust. 
) our 


Your unanimous choice per- 


8 the privilege of directing the labor of | mits me, without indelicacy, to say, that 1 know, that, in 
with unrestricted freedom to an ey of | his hands, it wilt be safe. 
r 


I promise not more than he 


ee- | will perform, when I tell you, that in his genius you will 


€ press, was, we believe, sanctified as well as | have pride, in his honor confidence, in his patriotism safe- 
Saosoed be the constitution—because we know that, to es- | ty, and in his courage the assurance that, ifit becomes 
tablish and ensure a free trade with the whole world, was} necessary, he will ‘‘nail your colors to the mast.” 


2 leading inducement to the formation of the union itself. 


In conelusion permit me to offer for your pledges a 


Let us remember, too, this question brings with it all | toast, which I believe to be in harmony with your wishes, 


the high sanctions and obli 


tions which belonged to the | your hopes, and your sentiments—because I know you 


migh ur fathers agitated with the greatest power | venerate the constitution of your country, and that you 
on Ca Be is the identical proposition, in spite of the | yet cherish a confidence that this instrument carries a san- 
insulting sophistry of that man, who May well call an ar- | itive “shewper ws within itself, by which the corruption and 
> 
5 


ent “absurd 


which convicts him, not only of tyran- | injustice w 


ich have been fastened upon it will be shaken 


and injustice, but of having done more to sow the seeds | off, and that it will come forth again, in all ‘‘the beauty 


Of dissension and disunion amon 
happy people, than any other individual, even should tha 
individual share with him the infamous distinction ef hav 


ing imprecated upon his country the curses ‘‘of war,| is life there isho 


stilence, and famine.” Yes, it is taxation, virtually 


this once united and | of truth and holiness.” 1 therefore, gentlemen, give 


t} you— 
- . The constitution of the United States—“Whilst there 


,| our fathers, until the only alternative left us is, to aban: 








‘without representation,” as wel: as taxation in violation! don it or liberty itself. 


Let us not abandon this work of 


